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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Durinc January the anxieties of those watching affairs in 
the Empire and abroad increased. Mr. Chamberlain is much 

respected, but experience of the Foreign and 
A Geely Sy Dominion =i does not oom 
continued confidence in their judgment. The war in the 
Far East is being largely fought in the zone of our 
immediate interests, but there is no certainty that British policy 
is adapting itself to reality in China. We are said to be a prac- 
tical people. We have not shown much evidence of this since the 
War, either in foreign or in Imperial affairs. 

The war in China found us unprepared, our Far Eastern 
policy having been wholly mistaken of late years, while our 
disarmament had left us without adequate means for pro- 
tecting our National interests. Our quarrel with Italy, begun 
over ‘‘ Sanctions,” seems now to have become endemic, 
being apparently the Foreign Secretary’s personal policy, 
in spite of the known wishes of the Prime Minister, while, 
undeterred by the Halifax fiasco, further attempts to “ find 
out what Germany wants” are being made outside the 
ordinary diplomatic channels. The cumulative effect of 
such failures and muddles in the department of Foreign 
Affairs is fatal to our good name abroad and is bewildering to 
people at home. The other anxieties last month were due 
to matters connected with South Africa and Ireland. In 
South Africa the Dominions Secretary appears to be playing 
with the idea of handing over the Native Protectorates ; 
while in Irish affairs he has been completely outwitted and 
manceuvred into a false position by Mr. de Valera. 


On December 29 a new Constitution came into effect in 
Southern Ireland. The King is eliminated and the new 
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order claims to apply to Northern as well as to Southem 
Ireland, a fancy name “ Eire” (pronounced Error by the 

B.B.C.) being given to the whole country. This 
el playboy “Constitution” can, of course, only 
called “Error” ®Pply to Southern Ireland as Northern Ire. 

land heartily rejects de Valera and all his 
works. The British Government at once issued a statement 
to the effect that, in agreement with Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, they regard this departure 
as making no difference at all in the relations between the 
British Empire in general and Southern Ireland. All the 
same the Constitution virtually creates an independent 
Republic, and in view of this much anxiety was felt when 
it was announced that British Ministers and Mr. de Valera 
were going to “ get together ” round a table (what that round 
table has cost Great Britain !) to discuss “ their differences.” 
Mr. de Valera duly came over on January 16 with various 
officials. It does not seem that the British Ministers asked 
him the simple necessary question, “‘ Are you coming as a 
representative of a Dominion in the British Empire?” This 
question was a most essential one to ask a man of Mr. de 
Valera’s antecedents, before entertaining him in Downing 
Street. The Daily Telegraph, on January 19, ingenuously 
pointed out that Mr. de Valera could only be invited 
to informal meals with no toasts, as he would refuse the loyal 
toast. 


Ir had not apparently occurred to Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
to inform the loyal Government of Northern Ireland that he 

was going to confer with the ‘‘ Republican” 
star Sguates ln, of Southern Ireland, ae when 
Lord Craigavon, Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, heard 
of the affair by a side wind he took immediate action. Mr. de 
Valera’s main object in coming to London was to get the 


British Government to use some coercion against Northern | 
Ireland to induce the loyal province to abandon its loyalties | 
and to throw in its lot with his Republican and Anglophobe | 


province. The reaction in Ulster was instantaneous. The 


Northern Irish Parliament was dissolved and an election on | 


ies 


‘he 
on | 
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the sole issue of Ulster’s remaining faithful to the British 
Crown is being fought. This prompt action was necessary. 
Ministers who entertain Mr. de Valera to friendly and 
“informal ”’ lunches, where he is not asked to rise to the toast 
of the King, might be disposed to think other loyalties were 
unimportant. Ulster is taking no risks. The tumultuous 
reception of Mr. de Valera from those Irish who uphold the 
Dublin Republic from London showed what was the real 
matter in hand. He came thinking that stage-managed 
scenes and cries of “‘ Up the Republic ’’ would impress British 
Ministers. Actually they put one of them on his guard and 
made Mr. Chamberlain realise into what a jungle he had 
been led by the inexperience of the Dominions Secretary. 
Mr. de Valera has gone back to Ireland; and Ulstermen are 
getting on with their elections. The position, since this 
unfortunate conference terminated, is very unsatisfactory. 
The Southern Irish wish to coerce Ulster through us. They 
want other things, the most important of which is the termina- 
tion of British naval defence of Irish ports. They want to 
be able to admit the invaders unchecked. Mr. de Valera 
has threatened to go to Geneva, as on several other occasions. 
We do not admit Geneva within the Empire. But when a 
weak man meets a ruthless one issues become clouded. 


Tue news from the Far East tells one long tale of Chinese 
debacle, of huge territories overrun and of towns seized 

by the Japanese. Those responsible for the 
vata chaos are in flight, or safely at the rear. 
Madame Chaing Kei-shek has taken refuge in Hong Kong. 
She is as influential in China as her husband, being a member 
of the powerful Soong family. The Finance Minister, 
Dr. Kung, and his wife—she was also a Soong—are in 
Shanghai, where he has been active in certain financial 
matters. A number of Chinese Generals, who (unfortunately 


_ for them) were unconnected with the Soongs, have been 


ved executed. In the meantime a temporary government has 
)be 


been set up at Peking, which the British Press seems inclined 
to dismiss as a puppet administration. On this matter we 
refer our readers to Sir Reginald Johnston’s article, in this 
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number, for detailed information about the members of the 
new Government. Sir Reginald’s long career in China, 
his knowledge of the Chinese language, and his excellent 
judgment, make his view of any Chinese question of the 
highest value. The chief fault of our recent Far Eastem 
policy, which has proved so entirely wrong, is that it was 
invented by faddists, who know nothing of China and 
the East. But a straw may show the flow of a new 
current. The Times, hitherto apparently guided by Chat- 
ham House views, published a despatch from Tokyo on 
January 20, which gave a true and vivid picture of 
Japan’s position and policy, and wholly refutes the view, 
too often presented, of her action in China. This accurate and 
interesting presentment of the Japanese case shows the 
struggle in the Far East as a duel between Japan and Russia 
for preponderance in China. Japan cannot afford to have 
China dominated by Russia; she does not propose to allow 
this domination, nor to see the various states of China banded 
together in a great anti-Japanese combine. She is fighting to 
prevent this. She has fought this battle before. In 1904 she 
beat Russia on land and sea. In 1938 she is fighting a more 
subtle enemy than the Russian Army, i.e., the result of Russian 
propaganda. It is a harder fight, but her people are united 
and they are confident. They realise that they have taken 
on a tremendous task. They have been betrayed into excesses 
against us which we in no way deserve as a nation although 
our misguided backing of the Chinese Reds is the cause of 
this enmity. To that error the present war in China is 
largely due. 


Durine the last week in December the Japanese armies 
continued to advance. By January 8 they had captured 
a Hankow, the capital of Chekiang. Tsinan, 
—— elmead the capital of Shan-tung, was occupied without 
fighting. During January the great port of 

Tsingtao also fell, and both invading Japanese armies 
pushed along at a great pace. The war is confusing. It is 
fought on three fronts, one of which is at Shanghai, with 


prodigious detriment to our prestige and property in the 
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settlement. Various incidents have occurred between 
Japanese and British which make highly unpleasant reading 
in this country where they are magnified by the Press in 
every way. An Imperial Council was held at Tokyo on 
January 11, and after this a long communiqué was issued 
in which it was stated that no peace would be made with 
Chaing Kei-shek. On January 18 Tokyo recalled her 
Ambassador to China and gave the Chinese Ambassador 
his passport. This means that the war will be regularised. 
One thing should be noted about the statement issued in 
Tokyo after the Imperial Council. It was specifically laid 
down that foreign rights would be respected, and that Japan 
had no ultimate territorial aims. 


NewsPaPER Correspondents of the great British dailies in 
the United States congregate in New York and Washington, 

the only two cities which are influenced by 
ms. . foreign opinion. The result is that we never 

get 100 per cent. American views reflected in 
our own Press and we imagine the huge distant, almost con- 
tinental, United States as if they were a European country, 
interested in and aware of their neighbours. An eye-opener 
to those who read the list was the record of ten successful 
topics which held space in the front pages of the American 
Press last year. Of these only two were foreign, the Chinese 
War and the marriage of the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, 
the last affair being, in fact, half American. Neither of these 
two “ foreign ’’ or semi-foreign “‘ stories” held the first place 
among the ten competitors. Our newspapers, in short, 
continually mislead us by their selection of quotations from 
American papers. In the first place these come from New 
York and Washington, and in the second place they are care- 
fully chosen to please those English who belong to the Anglo- 
American Union. Recently the London Correspondent of the 
Métropole of Belgium took the trouble to collect newspaper 
opinion from other sources than New York and Washington. 
He read a number of newspapers from the principal States 
in the Union. These were as follows :— 


East. The Sun of Baltimore, in Maryland. 
The Hartford Courant of Hartford, in Connecticut. 
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Middle West. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch of St. Louis, in Missouri. 
The Cleveland and Plain Dealer of Cleveland, in Ohio, 

South. The Atlanta Journal of Atlanta, in Georgia. 

West. The Morning World Herald of Omaha, in Nebraska, 

Pacific Coast. The Oregonian of Portland, in Oregon. 
These newspapers represent, each in their own vast area, 
public opinion. None of them belong to sensation-mongering 
“chains.” All are in touch with their local politicians. The 
week following the sinking of the U.S. gunboat Panay by 
Japan showed clearly what America thought of that incident, 
We leave the description to the gifted pen of Augur, the 
Métropole correspondent. ‘‘ We discovered no emotion (about 
the sinking of the Panay) either in the presentment of the 
news or in other leading articles. On the other hand, the 
Washington Correspondents of these papers described the 
emotion in the capital as though they were relating something 
about a foreign country. The comments made in the papers 
were most moderate in tone, the most violent one being in 
the Oregonian, published in the Pacific coastal province, 
This said :— 

‘‘The State Department (at Washington) should address a reproof to 

itself for having permitted an American ship of war to stray 80 near 

the battle.” 
This quotation suffices to show an attitude which we can 
see in general over the vast extent of the country.” 

If our readers will ponder the above they will realise how 
little American news they are getting in the British dailies. 


Tue B.B.C. performed a great public service on January 4 
when they broadcast President Roosevelt’s speech to the 


American Congress, in England. It was lis-| 


We Listen : : ds 
mee ae tened to with great interest by many thousan 


Decsovelt of people in this country, for it enabled them[ 


not only to hear Mr. Roosevelt’s very pleasing 


voice and excellent delivery, but also to realise what are the} 
things that are in the minds of the Government and the) 
people of the United States. A few brief sentences at the/ 
beginning referred to foreign affairs. Mr. Roosevelt stated) 


that the U.S.A. intended “ to maintain the integrity inherent 


in the sovereignty of 130,000,000, lest we weaken or destroy : 
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our influence for peace and jeopardise the sovereignty itself,” 
a sentence apparently meaning that the U.S.A. will continue 
to exist as a great nation, as the President went on by saying: 
“We must keep ourselves adequately strong in self-defence.” 
About foreign countries what was said was that— 

“Tt would seem . . . that world peace through international agree- 
ments is most safe in the hands of democratic representative govern- 
ments—or, in other words, peace is most greatly jeopardised in and 
by those nations where democracy has been discarded or has never 
developed.” | 

Our able editors, who must be wholly ignorant of American 
opinion, read into these words an indication of American 
policy in regard to the Dictatorships. That was not the 
impression left on Mr. Roosevelt’s hearers. It seemed to them 
that he cleared away the less important matters of defence 
and foreign affairs in a few brief sentences before plunging 
into the questions which really interested him and his Ameri- 
can audience. The portion of his speech from which we 
have quoted took five minutes to deliver, the rest was entirely 
devoted to home affairs which included a balanced farm 
programme, large industrial and social schemes, and ended 
with an indictment of capital, the “‘ misuse’ of which he 
proposes to stop. All his speech was worth listening to, and 
the lesson learned from it by the English audience was that 
America has her own vast troubles and takes little interest in 
those of other countries. which she regards as no concern of 
her own. 


Since Christmas there has been an uneasy feeling in France. 
There were sporadic strikes during the holidays, in which 
tempers on both sides were seen to be rising. 
5 Sovememeet On January 12 M. Chautemps, the Prime 
risis in ee 
France Minister, called a conference of employers and 
trades union representatives. One large associa- 
tion of employers refused to attend unless the National 
Federation of Labour was invited. This body is regarded 
with suspicion by Communist and Socialist associations on 
account of its Conservative affiliations. The employers also 
barred the discussing of enlistment and dismissal of personnel. 
This last condition was fatal to the hopes of any useful 
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meeting between the two parties. On January 13 the franc 
fell heavily abroad and the fate of the Government was seep 
to be in the balance. In a debate in the Chamber, which 
lasted all Thursday, January 14, and all that night, effort 
after effort was made to come to some working compromise; 
but, this being impossible, M. Chautemps seized an oppor. 
tunity given him by an incautious Communist and rode for 
a fall. The scene in the Chamber was admirably described 
by the 7'imes Correspondent on January 15 in a great despatch, 
recalling some of those received by our contemporary thirty 
years ago. 


The events leading up to the downfall of the Government maintained 
to the very end a state of fantastic uncertainty remarkable even in 
the volatile atmosphere of French politics. As was reported yesterday, 
the Chamber assembled expecting one of the Prime Minister’s usual 
carefully balanced appeals and admonitions, only to find themselves in 
the throes of a crisis provoked, with every appearance of deliberation, 
by his relatively severe attitude towards the Left. Utterly taken by 
surprise, the Socialists and Communists retired to the lobbies and began 
feverish consultations. .. . 

At 11 p.m. the hemicycle refilled and M. Sérol, speaking for the 
Socialists, declared that he and his colleagues were unable to understand 
what the Prime Minister wanted of them... .' 

Pale, tired and obviously ill at ease, M. Chautemps rose to reply, 
He agreed that there had been a misunderstanding, announced his 
firm determination to put down disorder from whatever source it 
came and to his previously one-sided strictures on labour agitation 
joined a belatedly specific condemnation of the employers’ refusal 
to attend his industrial conference. The whole proceeding smacked 
of dreary but apparently successful lobby manceuvre, and when, after 
the Prime Minister had sat down to a few rounds of lifeless clapping, 
the House adjourned for the drafting of an adequate order of the day, 
it was everywhere taken for granted that the Government could count 
upon a few more days of uneasy existence. 


But M. Chautemps had had enough humbug, patching and 
hypocrisy. The real fight came over Exchange Control in : 


the lobbies. 
The Forces 


Cedondiead The Communists showed themselves resolutely opposed | 
to any undertaking to refrain from Exchange Control, the 

Socialists were hardly less reluctant on this point, and both were 
anxious that the Government should give evidence of a far more resolute | 
attitude towards the employers. M. Chautemps, upheld by the 
majority of the Radicals, resolutely refused to give way. 
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A deadlock seemed certain and with it the fall of the Government, 
but a night—or rather, by this time, morning—fertile of surprises 
suddenly produced another. The Socialists gave way. By 75 votes 
to 36 they adopted a motion declaring their readiness to accept a liberal 
financial policy and expressing their confidence in the Government’s 
ability to ‘‘ assure Republican order.” 

The usual order of the day was proposed and was being debated 
under the weary and disillusioned eye of M. Chautemps 
when M. Ramette rose for the Communists. He spoke in 
praise of working men and of their demands. 

As for the disputes themselves, the Government had admitted 
that out of 53 violations of arbitral awards the employers had been 
responsible for 43. It was the employers, led by M. Gignoux, whose 
headquarters had been blown up by the bombs of agents provocateurs, 
who were fomenting industrial strife. 


Up to this point, said the Times Correspondent, M. Ramette 
had used fair arguments. Then came the débdcle. 


Unconscious of the path before him, he launched into a vehement 
demand for increased public expenditure, a sliding wage scale, increased 
unemployment pay, public works—in a word, the application in its 
entirety of the programme conceived by the Front Populaire in its 
salad days. 


Tuis gave M. Chautemps his chance. He had no intention 
of being tied to the tin cans of an exploded Socialism. We 


; quote again :— 
ey ome d M. Chautemps was on him in a flash. Speaking 
with a cold precision belied by a new-born gleam in 
his eye, he picked up the gauntlet which had dropped from the careless 
hand of the unsuspecting Communist. Very well, he said. M. Ramette 
had asked for his liberty (he had done nothing of the kind) and he could 
have it. At the very moment that the Government were insisting on 
financial prudence in order to save the franc M. Ramette had found 
nothing better to do than to bring up afresh the demand of his party 
for vast expenditure. 

His mouth agape with astonishment, M. Ramette stood bewildered, 
while a low groan went up from the moderate Left. And there it 
was. In a few brisk words M. Chautemps called for the suspension, 
which was approved. The Socialists almost immediately decided 
that they must resign. The Government as a whole followed suit, a 
little later proceeding to the Elysée on the traditional journey to 
resign at a little after 5 a.m. 

That he had sought his own overthrow from the very start of the 
debate was made amply clear by the manner in which the Prime 
Minister, after the earlier compromise, leapt at the chance offered 
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by the luckless M. Ramette. Nor is it less apparent that M. Bonnet 
the Minister of Finance, played a leading part in inducing this decision, 
From the very moment that he took office M. Bonnet has been striving 
to break the Communist connection. He has succeeded. 

Now M. Bonnet, whose ambition at least equals his undoubted 
ability, is in the process of facing the responsibility he has always been 
ready to assume. But it can be said at once that any Government 
which he might head would start its existence with the seal of Azrae] 
upon its brow. From every possible motive the Left are bound to 
unite against him. 

M. Bonnet tried to form a Cabinet. The Left at once refused 
to support him. 


FRANCE was five days without a Government. M. Bonnet 
first tried his hand, but could not get support necessary 
to uphold a Ministry; then M. Blun, the 


eet . Socialist leader, endeavoured to form a Govern: 
— ment. In the process of this effort he made 
Again a 


the most complete confession of the failure of 
Socialist policy which could be made. He offered the port- 
folio of Finance to M. Paul Reynaud, the independent and 
critical economist, whose strictures on M. Blum’s finance 
have been largely responsible for rousing public opinion 
against Socialist expenditure. That M. Blum should endeavour 
to persuade a steady believer in sound and orderly finance to 
come to the French Exchequer is a complete proof that he 
has either found out the hollowness of Socialist theories, or, 
perhaps that he never has believed in them. M. Blum failed 
to persuade M. Paul Reynaud to join his Government, for 
M. Reynaud made the stipulation that he must have a com- 
pletely free hand with French finance and, at any rate, one 
or two like-minded colleagues. M. Blum’s effort, therefore, 
failed, and the President of the Republic once more had 
recourse to M. Chautemps, who succeeded in forming a 
Radical Government, containing no Socialist members, 
although it will be granted Socialist support. He had an 
unprecedented majority when Parliament met on January 20. 
But this does not mean very much. 


THE interest of the war in Spain recently centred for several 
weeks round Teruel, the town in General Franco’s salient. 


one 
ore, 
had 


eral 
ent. 
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This was suddenly and skilfully attacked by the Reds on 
December 15. Five days later they announced that they had 
taken the town, but, as a matter of fact, the 
fortress which dominates it was only reduced 
on January 7 after very severe fighting and 
several attempts on General Franco’s part to relieve the 
beseiged. From a military point of view General Franco 
probably made a mistake in endeavouring to rescue his 
beleaguered garrison—his troops have more important 
objectives—but he is a man of very chivalrous temperament 
and he is said to have refused to listen to counsels of military 
prudence. The whole incident—for it was only an incident 
--served to show how hard Spaniards can fight and how 


The War in 
Spain 


‘enduring they are in terrible climatic conditions, for the cold 


was intense and much of the fighting during the three weeks’ 
battle was fought in a blizzard. To understand the battle 
for Teruel the map must be studied. Teruel is almost due 
east from Madrid, which is still in Red occupation. It is 
due south from Huesca and Belchite, which are both held 
by General Franco. Owing to the Teruel salient being in 
Nationalist hands the Reds can only send their troops from 
the Catalonian front to the Guadalajara front by making a 
very wide detour. Success at Teruel would, they hoped, 
shorten this long journey and would remove the spear point 
constantly threatening to divide the fronts. 


Mucu the best account of the fighting was given by Brigadier- 
General P. R. G. Groves in the Observer of January 16. When 
the Red attack began General Franco’s reserves 
oe for ere near Calatayud, well placed between the 
Catalonian and Madrid fronts. “In normal 
weather conditions,” says General Groves, ‘“ reinforcement 
would have been easy, 
but blizzards had been raging for ten days before the attack began 
(the salient is 3,000 ft. above sea-level) and the only two roads to 
Teruel were under snow, which, in places, was four feet deep. With 
the aid of snow ploughs the railway was operating, but with difficulty. 
“The blizzards helped to cloak the Reds’ concentration, for they 
rendered some of the Nationalists’ aerodromes on the high plateau 
unusable and for days at a time prevented aerial reconnaissance. The 
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weather was also a severe handicap to the Reds, whose commander 
deserves credit for a successful concentration under such conditions 
and for an attack which, like that at Brunete, was skilfully planned. 

“‘ At the outset the Reds were successful, though not so successfy] 
as their extravagant broadcasts claimed, for the Nationalists, who were 
holding a perimeter of some 25 miles around the point of the salient 
with a total force of some 10,000 men, at once fell back to shorten 
their line. Thus, many of their outposts which the Barcelona writers 
announced had been stormed were in fact deliberately evacuated.” 

The Reds succeeded in isolating Teruel and in taking a 
suburb of the town, while the two relieving columns, one 
under General Aranda and the other under General Varela, 
failed to arrive in time to prevent the surrender of all that 
was left of the garrison after a heroic resistance. The next 
phase of the war is obscure, but it is evident that the Red 
Army is better led and better found than before. This may, 
perhaps, prolong the war. We have to remember that 
Spanish Civil Wars are invariably long and bitter. 


WE call attention to a note on “The Future of Spanish 
Ores ’’ in our Correspondence. The matter is of the utmost 
importance to Great Britain at this moment. 
We are short of iron pyrites and other minerals. 
Some of the producing companies in Spain are 
English, but the ores are under German control. We have 
so managed our Spanish policy that on both sides we are 
regarded as an enemy. We have failed in true neutrality 
from the first and we are reaping where we have sown. The 
Germans have not wasted their efforts. They are not 
supporting General Franco for anything but their own 
advantage. All the talk about “ defeating Bolshevism ” is 
simply issued for the benefit of mugs here and elsewhere. 
Germany saw a chance, she took it. If the war goes on she 


British Interests 
in Spain 


may even get colonies, for she is deeply dug into the overseas 
Spanish territories, and although General Franco may not | 


wish to part with land, he may—like Philip V—be forced 
todoso. Certainly, if the Reds won, the Germans and Italians 
would both seize colonial territory, and if General Franco 
wins—as he seems likely to do—he may find himself in 4 
position in which he cannot refuse German demands. In 


i 


é 
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the meantime, we are on sufferance even in those parts of 
Spain which have been developed by our own energy and 
with British capital, and we receive the minerals dug out of 
our own mines in driblets and with German permission ! 
Will the House of Commons kindly note the extraordinary 
incompetance with which our foreign policy is being conducted ? 
They are the only body which can act. 


A SPEAKER at a recent Socialist meeting was reported— 
by the B.B.C. on January 16—to have urged that the three 
great democracies, England, France and 
Russia, should work together. The conjunc- 
tion is a startling one. What is Democracy ? 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary gives the following meaning : 
“State practising government by the people, direct or 
representative.” It is clear that the Russian people have no 
more say in the doings of the blood-thirsty tyrants who have 
seized the machine in Russia than the Germans have in those 
of Herren Hitler and Goering. The recent Russian election 
was a broad farce, only government candidates could stand. 
Since the election there has been the imprisonment and 
killing of eight high officials and what the Daily Telegraph 
calls “‘ a Soviet round-up of Church leaders.”’ On January 11 
their Moscow correspondent reported “great punishing 
activity ’’ on “‘ the Church front.”’ Large numbers of leading 
Church dignitaries, including twenty Bishops, “ having been 
arrested,” 

The newspapers report that “this gang has been liquidated by 
our glorious secret police, with M. Yezhoff, Commissar for Internal 
Affairs, at their head... . 

“Among the leading church dignitaries accused are Archbishop 
Petirim, and Bishops Purlevski, Koroboff, Kladetsky and Maslov- 
ee 

- One Archbishop is accused of giving a £1 tip to a bootblack on a 
Volga river steamer and of treating himself far too well when travelling 
with a river steamship line which has a tradition for good Russian 
cooking. 

“Many arrested clergymen are alleged to have been watching 
troop movements. The Red Star, organ of the General Staff, affirms 
that ‘the aim of these church spies is to weaken the Red Army’s 


rear by organising train wrecks, mass fires and sabotage at the moment 
when war begins.’ ” 


One View of 
Democracy 
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Other accusations, according to the T'elegraph, are against 
the moral character of these priests. It is interesting to note 
that one of the accused is the Metropolitan Sergei, Supreme 
Head of the Russian Church, who has hitherto “ stood in” 
with the present rulers of Russia. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who recently returned to London from 
Russia, writes on this subject that “ it is not only priests who 

suffer in Russia. The arrests and slaughters 
yer 4 are deliberately indiscriminate in order to 

maintain the terror. Before the ‘ election’ 
some 800 or 900 people were arrested every night in or near 
Moscow. All the men of ability in Government offices have 
been got rid of and ignorant and debased men and women 
from remote provinces have replaced them. . . . Russia 
staggers on somehow. She is so huge that she can be as 
wasteful and cruel as she is and yet continue to exist. She 
can afford industrial inefficiency to a degree that would sink 
any other country. Thus she ploughs along under the most 
ruthless tyranny she has ever known. She is like a steam 
engine that still rattles forward, bits fall out, running repairs 
are made, new and sometimes better sections are added, 
For instance, the Red Army is good. The officers are among 
the most intelligent men left in Russia, and many of them are 
still there, taking the places of those shot. Recently there 
has been a severe shake to the Army leadership, but in six 
months this should be largely got over. Tukhachevsky was 
shot for a difference with Stalin on political and military 
matters. He believed that for ground troops the traditional 
Russian defensive method of fighting was right: he would 
have left the air army to attack alone. Further, Tukhachevsky 


objected to political commisars being appointed to the army. | 


These differences between the civil and the military—-how old 


they are !—were summarily settled by the shooting of the | 
army chiefs, and when the heads of the army were shot panic | 


set in both in Government and military circles.” 
Continuance of the present excellence of the Red Army 

will surely depend upon how much the officials are left alone 

and allowed to train their troops without interference. -A 


ee 


t 
e 


” 
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y can produce a very good fighting machine, but not if 
the heads of the army themselves live under terror. And what 
do our Socialists mean by calling this terrorism “‘ Democracy,” 
unless they want to give us all a bad name? 


Mr. Matcotm MacDonatp’s yielding disposition makes him 
a dangerous Minister. He has not only blundered over 
Irish, but over South African affairs. The 
possession of the three Protectorates, Swaziland, 
Basutoland and Bechuanaland would enable 
General Hertzog to declare a Republic. It would also hand 
over Native peoples to a cruel oppression. The Dominions 
Secretary has havered and slithered over this matter in a 
way which has done infinite harm. Letters to The Times 
last month showed that ‘‘ Big Business’ has an interest in 
supporting a scheme which would enable “ development ”’ 
to be carried out in the Protectorates where it is now pro- 
hibited. Against such expressions of a desire to give more 
natives and more land to the South African Government, 
there have been letters from the Bishop of Southampton 
and others, who have described the oppression now suffered 
by natives in the Union. The natives themselves are unani- 
mous in desiring to remain as they are under British rule, 
while the leader of the natives in the Cape Province, Dr. 
Jabavu, in an impressive speech on December 13, urged the 
condition of Union Natives as a reason for withholding the 
Protectorates, when he presided at the All-Africa Convention 
at Bloemfontein. We quoted this speech from a_ brief 
telegraphic report last month. Here is a rather fuller account 
taken from the Daily Dispatch of East London :— 

“Tf the Protectorates are handed over to the Union the Native 
Chiefs and their people will automatically lose their present freedom 
of indirect rule, lose their rights of owning the land on which they 
dwell, or fall under the notorious Native Lands Act with its harrowing 
horrors, be forced to undergo the repressive Transvaal pass laws, be 
subjected to the Native Servants Contracts Laws and many other 
unpleasant and humiliating Ordinances that England knows nothing 
about. Africans living in the Protectorates will forgo their freedom 
and lose heavily by such transfer. Our lot is an unhappy one in all 


conscience, but we do not wish to see our brothers and sisters in the 
Protectorates dragged into it against their wish. . . . 


The Native 
Protectorates 
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“Was this urge to annex the Protectorates prompted by a concern 
for the welfare of their inhabitants or by a desire to replace the wastage 
of man power ? thet 

“ There had been 27 years of Union rule and the percentage of unfy | spo! 
Natives within its boundaries had so greatly increased that it was estimated | lett 
that more than 50 per cent. of the Natives recruited for work on the mines 193" 
were rejected as medically unfit.” (Our italics.) | 


ENGLAND is very far away. Her public opinion is very 
difficult for these poor people to reach, with the Press here 

kept silent for the most part in deference to | 
” this and that interest. Dr. Jabavu continued— | 


“Tt is desirable for us to teach each other some of the 
fundamental facts that form the background to our semi-slavery { 
conditions under the policy of the Union Government. ( 

“Remember that the Union is now able to do with us just what | [py / 
it likes, without being answerable to England. It has full power to the ] 
dispossess us of our vote, as it did last year, to alienate our lands, to 
deprive us of freehold to land and to maintain, as it does through the of P 
pass laws, a constant state of martial law. they 

“‘ England believed in granting this unlimited freedom that this 1 
sacred trust would be used in a Christian manner, but she was manifestly 
outwitted by the superior adroitness of the local politicians.” 


It should be said that the speaker, Dr. Jabavu, is a manof} > * 
high character and integrity and that he has led his people 


by counsels of moderation. Their moderation has had no k 
effect upon the policy of the Union Government, who have d 
gone from repression to repression. If people in England r 
realised what is being done in South Africa to the British . 
native subjects they would demand an inquiry into the : 
whole question and insist on the refusal of the King’s signature 

to such Acts as have recently been passed. Native matter a 
were reserved under the Act of Union and _ successive n 
Secretaries of State and the High Commissioners they have . 
appointed have apparently forgotten this fact. heise 


THE Diplomatic Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian,\ of di 
writing on January 14, called attention to the activity d In E 
ue German propaganda in British Colonies) 
Stirring UP = Dominions and Mandated Territories. The 
the Natives . tle 2 : 
object of this intensive work is to make us| The 1 
of any “ disaffection in areas under British rule, or wher . 
there are vital British interests.” In the event of wat) pj), 
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“Great Britain will be compelled to send troops and will 
therefore be weakened . . . so that Germany will be corre- 
spondingly strengthened.”” Our contemporary publishes a 
letter from the German Ministry of War, dated September 17, 
1937 (Ref. 22/14/37). It is addressed to the Ministry of 
Propaganda and ends with the following :— 

Everything is being done here [i.e., in the Ministry of War] to follow 
the directives given by the Ministry of Propaganda, especially with 
regard to the arms which are to be made available. Special instruc- 
tions in this matter have been given to the departments concerned. 
(Copies of these instructions enclosed herewith.) 

We are also in full agreement with the view that the dispatch of 
troops from the Mother Country will signify a considerable strengthening 
of our forces. 


In April, we are told, fifty Germans were sent to Africa and 

the Near East. In May the following letter from the Ministry 

of Propaganda to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs shows what 

they were intended to do :— 
The Reich Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Berlin, W., May 16, 1935. 
Berlin, W., Wilhelmstrasse. 

We thank the Herr Reich Minister for the kind help given with 

. regard to colonial propaganda and are conscious of being in agreement 
with the aims that are being pursued in this respect. 

The directors of the Herr Reich Minister of Propaganda were made 
known to the representative of the Foreign Office at the meeting on 
May 8, 1935, and he expressed complete approval. Our agents have 
received instructions and orders for their task and we have informed our 
consular representatives at Haifa, Jaffa, Algiers, Agadir and Rabat. 
We have also informed our agents (Vertrauensleute) and influential 
natives. 

We, too, are of the absolute opinion that success can only be 
achieved if the most intense propaganda effort is concentrated on the 
natives (Intensivste Bearbeitung der Eingeborenen). 

Our representatives have been asked to send in monthly reports. 
We shall send the Herr Reich Minister copies of these reports each time. 


As we know, German activities in Palestine have been fruitful 
of disorder. 


_ In Palestine the German agents may be said to have had 


' a marked success. The Arabs are an excitable people and 


The T anti-British propaganda has helped to keep 
ieee them on the boil. In Africa the methods are 


different. A Correspondent of the Débats of 


| Paris, in a letter printed on January 13, described what he 
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saw in an equatorial region not far from the Cameroons last 
November. One day a luxuriously appointed German Junker 
machine arrived without warning just ahead of a much. 
advertised flight of three French Amiot planes. 


The region, said the writer, had presumably been chosen 
because it was a sickly one, where the French sanitary services 
have done a great work but have not yet eliminated sleepy 
sickness or elephantiasis. There are many such incidents 
as the one we have quoted. Is the Colonial Office aware of 
them ? And the Dominions Office? Or is Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald too busy trying to please Mr. de Valera to have 
time to inquire why the Cape is the base for these German 
excursions ? The Dominion of South Africa is part of the 
British Empire. A competent Secretary of State would 
want to know why South African Ministers were assisting 
German propaganda. 


A CONTEMPORARY, the Church Times, last month took uw 
gently to task for reprinting a verse of the Hymn of Hat 


a the sre better forgotten, they said. Certainly, iff 
if it is very much alive should we not do well to remembe 
what happened in those dreadful years, 1914-18, and guar 
against their recurrence? It is no pleasure to go on callin) 
attention to the intrigues of a power with whom we woill| 
much rather be at peace, but peace cannot be created on ont 


side only. If we call attention to what Germany is pr! 
paring against this country and her neighbours, it is for #) 
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“This flying machine came from the Cape right across Africa in 
order to serve German propaganda. It was timed to arrive just before 
the three Amiots and so impress its strength and its Swastika. While 
the mechanics and a radiotelegraphist were attending to the machine 
the four other travellers took photographs and films in the native village 
and in the towns. One of these was a leading man in the Lufthanser, 
another was an artillery lieutenant. I saw them at work. These 


Germans threw money and cigarettes by the handful to the natives, | 


who naturally scrambled for them. This scene was filmed. Two 
kilometres away the other two Germans were filming scenes in which 
old women in rags or little children with swollen stomachs were chosen, 
Ruined huts were also photographed.” [Our italics.] 


in our obituary of its author. Such thing) 


the spirit which created them is dead. But 
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se. She is now working against us all over the world 
as she did before the war. The evidence is overwhelming. 
Then, as now, people disbelieved in her preparations, but 
during the war a great many German official secret papers 
were seized and published. Here is an extract from one of 
them, dated March 19, 1913, Berlin :— 

Risings in time of war created by political agents require careful 
preparation by material means. They must break out simultaneously 
with the destruction of the means of communication. They should 
have a guiding head, who might be found among influential religious 
or political chiefs. The Egyptian school is specially suited for this. 
More and more it gathers together the intellectuals of the Mussulman 
world. 

But in the next European war the small states must be forced to 
follow us or must be cowed. In certain conditions their armies and 
their fortresses could rapidly be conquered or neutralised (this might 
probably be the case with Belgium and Holland), so as to prevent our 
western enemy from obtaining a base of operations against our flank. 
To the north we have nothing to fear from Denmark or from the 
Scandinavian States. 

Neither the ridiculous clamours for revenge of the French Jingoes, 
nor the English gnashing of teeth, nor the wild gestures of the Slavs will 
turn us from our end, which is to strengthen and to extend Deutschtum 
(Germanism) throughout the entire world. 


That is clear and definite. The Germans to-day are just as 
clear and definite and equally energetic. ‘“‘ These Germans 
are certainly go-getters,” said a weary British official the 
other day. He had been hoping against hope that they were 
as amiable as he is himself. 


WE call attention to the article on Hitler and Treitschke in 


this number. Herr Hitler is only echoing old Prussian 


policy. In the German Secret Official Report 
: Id Creed of March 19, 1913, already referred to, we find 


pure Hitlerism :— 

“Our new Army law is but an extension of the military education 
of the German people. Our ancestors of 1813 made greater sacrifices. 
It is our sacred duty to sharpen the sword which has been placed in 
our hand, and to hold it ready for our defence as well as to strike our 
enemy. The idea that our armaments are a reply to the armaments 
and policy of the French must be instilled into the people. Things 
must be so managed that under the weighty impression of powerful 
armaments, of considerable sacrifices, and of political tension, the 
outbreak of war shall be considered as a deliverance, because after it 
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would come decades of peace and of prosperity, such as those which 


followed 1870. ... the pI 
While the German Emperor’s outbursts in 1914 after way } at the 
had begun should not be forgotten :— of Dot 


“Remember who you are. The Holy Spirit has descended on me, indust 
because I am the Emperor of the Germans. I am the instrument of | seriou 
the Most High. I am His sword, His representative. Woe and death 
to those who resist my will! Woe and death to those who do not 
believe my mission! Woe and death to cowards! Let all enemies lost @ 
of the Germans perish! God demands their destruction, God who lumbe 
through me commands you to fulfil His will.” for an 


Years earlier, in August, 1900, in saying farewell to the | of the 
Germans starting for the China Expedition, the Emperor had } fuenti 
spoken as follows :— is neit 

“No quarter will be given, no prisoners taken ; all who fall into Stewa 
our hands shall be at your mercy. Just as the Huns, a thousand years | IMpor 


ago, under the leadership of Attila, gained a reputation for sternness, | and 0 
in virtue of which they still live, so may the name of Germany become 


owe 

known in such a way in China that hereafter no Chinaman may er 
much as dare to look askance at a German.” . 
Does Herr Hitler speak for peace ? So did the German if 
Emperor :— the 
“Every German warship that is launched constitutes a fresh pledge * 
for peace on earth. It will ever become less likely that our adversaries 2 

will try a fall with us, and we shall constantly become more valuable 

as allies.” “ 
If our readers ask us why we recall such ancient history, pr 
we can only say that Germany is not understandable unless bu 
her history is known. This : 
this s 


In the English papers we do not get news from any of the | ¥¢ % 
Dominions which enables us to judge of their reactions to 
the proposed Anglo-American Agreement. This iit 
is because our leading London newspapes|  ¢h 
are either anti-Imperial, like the Daily Herald \ Wate 
and the News Chronicle and their cortége of weeklies, or pro- : 

American, like the Times and the Daily Telegraph, and in| 18 th 
this endeavour to weaken the Ottawa Agreements the anti- | charg 
Imperialists join hands with the pro-Americans. The u- 
fortunate result is that the ordinary Briton, without access | Hoof 


to Dominion newspapers, is at sea as to what is thought of | : 
obvic 


What Canadians 
Think 
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, the proposals to give the U.S.A. privileges in our markets 
ar } at the expense of Dominion produce and goods. To readers 
of Dominion papers, however, it is clear that the growers and 
ne, industrialists in Australia, New Zealand and Canada are 
of | seriously perturbed, and that South African fruit-growers 
th } are beginning to wonder what it will be like when they have 
not Tost a portion of the large British market. In Canada the 
ri lumbermen and apple-growers are bombarding their M.P.’s 
 foran answer to their questions about the proposed diminution 
he | of the Ottawa Preferences. We propose to quote an in- 
aj ) fluential Canadian’s views. They are those of a man who 
is neither a politician nor a journalist. He is Professor H. L. 
ito | Stewart, Principal of Halifax University. He writes an 
a | important weekly news-letter which is circulated in Canada, 
ss, | and on December 18 he stated the case for Canadian fruit- 
me } growers and the subsidiary industries they employ. 
aad It is plainly impossible for the fruit-growers of the Annapolis Valley 
to meet the competition of their American rivals in the British market 
an if they must enter that market on equal terms. Nor is it by any means 
the apple trade alone that would be affected. How many subsidiary 
™ industries, concerned with equipment for packing and shipping fruit ; 
in how many transportation agencies, employees of steamer and rail, 
ble will suffer if such a blow as this should be struck! A like argument 
can be developed regarding New Brunswick lumber. And who knows 
how far the policy may go, once started. It is not merely a trade 
ys preference, it is also a traffic preference that is involved and the 
288 business of eastern Canadian ports is at stake. 
This is plain language. We hope it will be attended to on 
this side. We welcome the end of the article from which 
he | we quote :— 
to We mean to watch the developments of this Anglo-American 
m" Treaty affair and to have our say before it is too late. It is not of 
liberty alone, it may even be of solvency, that eternal vigilance is 
18 the price. 
uld | Watchfulness is the only remedy. 
r0- | 
in| IN the issue of December 25 Dr. Stewart returns to the 
ti.| charge. “It is taken for granted,” he says, “that some 
in- group in Canada will be asked to make a large 
ag | => Coven sacrifice. . . . That the United States will not 
of | concede something for nothing is held to be 


obvious.”’ 
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It seems that since 1929 the British have bought less bacon ang 
ham—less by 80 per cent.—than formerly in the American market: 
less soft wood by 50 per cent.; less of cereals and condensed milk 
and fruit. They have bought these things in Canada instead; the 
slogan, “ Buy British,” reinforced by the more favourable conditions 
for such purchase, has been effective. Naturally, when it is proposed 
(for promotion of “a common democratic front against Fascism,” op 
for any other worthy purpose) to cement the bonds of Anglo-American 
trade, the first suggestion from Washington will be—‘ What abont 
repairing the links you broke in 1932?” Concretely, for Nova Scotis 
and New Brunswick, that would mean removal or reduction of preference 
on apples and timber. .. . 


The suggestion is that what is lost by Canada in trade with 
Great Britain may be gained in trade with the United States, 


Suppose that terms sufficiently attractive were offered by Washing. 
ton to Ottawa for Canadian-American trade, opening the door wide, 
for example, to Canadian dairy produce in the American market, 
might not this reconcile Canada to a measure of indulgence for lowered 
tariff on American goods at British ports? What matter where ow 
commodities are sold, provided we sell them? And, after all, the American 
market is nearer. 

But it is an intricate calculation, with many an opportunity of 
going wrong and our experience of the tariff game with our powerful 
neighbour is not such as to encourage us to new adventures. (QOur 
italics.) 

We have underlined the cloven hoof, the Free Traders’ pet 
argument of one market being like another. In virtue of 
this belief we paid for the German Navy during the year 
before 1914 by trading with that country, in spite of her 
open and avowed intention of challenging our supremacy at 
sea. The United States is not friendly to Great Britain, 


though she would obviously like a larger share in our markets. 


A sErtss of interesting articles have been appearing in the 
Herald of Melbourne dealing with the future of Australia. 
One, on the empty spaces and what to do 
— with them, was written by Sir Herbert Gepp. 
He dealt with the mineral wealth of Australia 
and spoke of the great survey, financed by Commonwealth 


and State Governments, which has been going on for three 
years in Northern Australia. This survey is aerial, geological é 
and geophysical. During the last three years a band of| 
competent and enthusiastic Australian workers has been got) 


The 
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together, they have overcome the inertia which hampered 
them at the start and the real survey work is about to begin. 
For, says Sir Herbert Gepp :— 

Here, North of 22, is a huge semi-continent. What is in it? Who 
really knows his Australia ? 

For instance, before we began scientifically to find out for ourselves 
and for our descendants what lies beneath the grim face of unknown 
Australia, we had no idea that under the inscrutably serrated features 
of Cape York Peninsula lay auriferous belts and millions of tons of 
iron ore. 

And the writer goes on to say that minerals bring men and 
that development of all kinds follows them. In Wiluna and 
at Mount Isa, for instance, countries empty of population, 
the mines came first, now there are sheep runs. 

Now surplus profits from the mining are going into more sheep runs, 
expanding the pastoral industry, consolidating primary production. 
Men who have never owned a rood in their lives are beginning to get 
a landed stake in their country. New centres of civilisation are being 
created. Sources of new wealth are being tapped. Wealth attracts 
wealth. 

Another immediate effect of new mining activity is better transport. 
Communications expand. 


The railways follow, with all that they bring. 


Wuat the Government Geological Survey does is to let the 
world know what the probable mineral wealth of Australia is. 


The survey is able to say to investors: “ Ore 
The Australian has in the past been found at such and such a depth, 
Survey but if you bore to certain other depths you will find 


ore there also. You need not waste time and money 
on special plant to test this statement. It is true.” 

On this field we find ‘“‘ huge boats” of ironstone standing partly 
above the surface, partly below. Some carry gold. Our magneto- 
meter showed other large bodies of ironstone at different depths and 
drilling following the magnetometer tests has shown that some are 
payably auriferous and some are not. We have already proved that 
there are enormous bodies of ironstone 800 ft. and more below the 
schist surface. 

Over the years to come, as exploration develops in these 2,000 
square miles of auriferous Tennant Creek country, these fundamental 
facts supplemented by further work will be a certain guide to 
investors. 


The work is being done over an area “as big as Europe.” 
Aerial photographs have so far been taken of 14,000 square 
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miles and this photography, in itself, will be of great value 
to future prospectors. It is evident from the work being 
done that Australia is waking up to the necessity of increasing 
her white population and that her public men are realising 
that immigration would not diminish wealth, but increase it, 
Lord De La Warr is in Australia now and has been speaking 
to this effect. He will find that the proposal to diminish 
Australian imports to Great Britain in favour of the U.S.A. 
will not help him in this all-important matter. 


THE appointment of Sir Robert Vansittart as Diplomatic 
Adviser of His Majesty’s Government is another step in the 

exaltation—some would call it degradation— 
hacen of the Civil Service. In the old days the 
Civil Service ‘uty of the British Civil Service was held to 

be to put before their Ministers the facts on 
any subject which had to be decided and leave the Minister 
to decide, on the facts given or for political reasons, as he 
thought fit. “‘ Always remember,” Lord Welby used to say 
to his young men at the Treasury, “ that you are clerks, not 
statesmen.” The change began (as so many evils began) with 
the Liberal Government of 1906. Men with no experience 
of administration came in. They leaned much more on their 
permanent officials and used them more and more for political 
purposes. The clever young men in the Service found that 
it paid to be known to have the right views. And the war 
and the committee system, where Civil Servants and Ministers 
sat together on equal terms—at any rate, had equal rights 
in proffering opinions—increased Civil Service influence 
enormously. Apart from these reasons, the growth of public 
business made it impossible for Ministers to attend to details ; 
and more and more was left to the Civil Service. 


So much so that the heads of the Service themselves, now 
on equal terms with Ministers, claimed sometimes to be 
exempt from Departmental work. Or, alter- 
natively, the status of the higher Civil Servants 
now being established, that Ministers, in 
addition to the enormous staffs of their offices, should have 
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“ Advisers’ at high salaries. One would think that the 
President of the Board of Trade would get enough advice 
from a staff costing, according to Whitaker, £307,532 per 
apnum. But, no, he must have an Economic Adviser, 
with a salary of £3,000 per annum and a staff of his own. 
He has also an Industrial Adviser, also at £3,000 per annum 
vith a staff, but, for some reason or other, this one is 
“seconded for service with the Prime Minister.’ But these 
Advisers, with the Permanent Secretary to the Board of 
Trade cost some £10,000 a year between them; and it is 
difficult to know what they do. Now a Diplomatic Adviser 
is created, at the same salary, though the Foreign Office Vote 
has grown to £139,956 and the Diplomatic and Consular vote 
to £1,305,317. Surely these enormous staffs could provide 
sufficient “advice”? through the normal channel, the per- 
manent head of the Department ? Or through the Private 
Secretaries, who have grown correspondingly ? Some £4,000 
is provided on the Treasury Vote alone for clerical assistance 
to Private Secretaries, all themselves drawing allowances, 
and the Permanent Secretary’s Private Secretary has £1,200 
per annum. 


We are a long-suffering people, but it seems time for 
another Gibson Bowles to arise and insist on enquiring 
into the cost and functions of the Civil Service. 


THE correspondence in the newspapers about the preparation 
of large plans of ‘‘ public works” for execution in the event 
of a slump is of interest to the over-taxed in- 
habitants of this country. The ‘‘ New Dealers” 
in the U.S.A. and the new school of Socialist 
economists in this country, probably Mr. Keynes and Sir 


Preparing the 
Slump 


Arthur Salter, were enthusiastically in favour of this method 
of fighting depression. And, with Mr. Roosevelt’s help, the 
New Dealers were able to put their theories into practice. 
Thousands of millions—one leading English newspaper puts 
the figure at £3,000,000,000 (possibly mistaking $ for £)— 


| have been spent in the U.S.A. in the effort, as they said, to 


| “prime the pump”; the theory being that the money raised 
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from the rest of the country and spent in wages by the un- 
employed now employed on the works, would stimulate pro- 
duction, and, in some unexplained way, produce genera] 
permanent employment. As long as the drain on the tax. 
payer continued, the wages thus spent did no doubt resy} 
in demand for food and clothes and books. But this demand 
was of course only temporary, and as soon as the government 
“works ” were completed it ceased—and the U.S.A. unem. 
ployment figures have now risen, it is said, to 12 million, 
Not only that, but the bleeding of the entrepreneur classes by 
taxation, diverting to the State money that might have gone 
to build private works and factories, has prevented the ip- 
crease of private industry and employment which might 
have been expected if those classes had been left to make 
the best use of their money. A more suitable metaphor for 
the New Dealers’ theories than “ priming the pump” would 
be that they attempted to light a fire with paper only, which 
burned into flame at once, but went out because, as soon as 
the supply ceased, there was nothing to catch. 


UNDETERRED by the American failure, Mr. Keynes and his 
friends want us to try the same thing here. They do not say 
much about that failure, except to claim that, 
if more had been spent in the U.S.A., it would 
have succeeded. And they persistently refuse 
to tell us how much we should spend here, and how 
much in rates and taxes and our debt should be raised, 
to make it a success here. Even the Economist (shades 
of Bagehot!) advocates expenditure on “ public works” 
such as roads and slum clearance, though, as if con- 
scious of heresy, and with some remembrance of another 
celebrated mistake, it claims that the cost will be “ only a 


Wild-cat 
Finance 


little one.” Let us hope that, though every crank in the 
country sees an opportunity in “ public works ” for exploiting 
his favourite fad, the National Government will stand firm 
against any increase in our general taxes and our enormous 
debt in order to finance what, as the American experiment 
shows, could make no permanent improvement of economic 
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conditions. The “‘ economic consequences’ of Mr. Keynes’s 
policy of public works would be as disastrous to this country 
as those of his famous “ Peace” finance. It is a curious 
thing that clever men, like the two we have referred to, 
should never compare their predictions and their theories 
with what really occurs. 


SLUMP-MAKERS in America have a very highly-strung people 
to deal with. Operations on Wall Street produce terrific 
falls in prices and much agitation, as we have 
ae a , recently seen. Here the affair is different. 
We have no indignant “‘ Big Business ”’ anxious 
to get rid of the Government. The fault of our “ Big 
Business ” is rather that it clings to whatever Government 
may be in power without any thought of policy or how this 
affects the country. British slump-makers are professors and 
economists, men who are anxious to ventilate fads and men 
who dislike prosperity which they have failed to forecast. 
These people flock to the ever-hospitable Times columns with 
their jeremiads about slumps in the future which will out- 
slump all past depressions. The genial task of depressing 
the British, which the Keynes and the Salters set themselves 
last year, has so far produced no effect. They have been 
mistaken too often before and it is pleasant to see that the 
Economist, which dislikes Protection, Empire Preference and 
Ottawa Agreements as much as anyone, is able to report in 
its analysis of industrial profits that profits are still rising. 


“‘ Every year,” says our contemporary on January 15, “ we receive 
the reports of over 2,000 companies. . . . The latest figures, we are glad 
to say . . . show that 2,279 companies reported an average increase of 
17 per cent. in profits (after paying debenture interests) in 1937... . 
That some increase would be achieved last year was a foregone con- 
clusion, but the extent of the rise is certainly noteworthy. The recovery 
in earning power began as long as five years ago, and some slackening of 
tempo might have been expected in its later phases. Actually, the 
pace of recovery was quickened last year.” [Our italics.] 


The whole article should be read by everyone interested in 
public affairs. It is accompanied by two diagrams which, 
with the permission of the Editor of the Economist, we 
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reproduce. It will be observed that the upward trend began 
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immediately after we had adopted Protection and Empire 
Preference as our national policy. 


Mr. A. P. McDovuGatt wrote in the Times of January 5 
on the all-important question of food in war-time. This 
topic has been pressed by The National Review 
upon the notice of readers for over thirty 
years. Before the war Sir Henry Page Croft 
advocated the storage of wheat in England, and we all now 
know what valuable lives would have been saved had he been 
listened to. After the war Mr. Darling began again. In 
several articles, written during the period of low prices, he 
urged that we should go “‘ back to Joseph ” and store Canadian 
wheat. We need hardly say that neither of these wise men 
were attended to by the Government. During the MacDonald- 


Food in 
War Time 


an 


ire 
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Baldwin periods successive Governments were wallowing in 
the slosh provided by Pacifists and pro-Germans. War was 
“ ynthinkable,”’ armies, navies, air forces were unnecessary. 
All we had to do to protect our huge Empire and preserve the 
loyalty and affection of its inmates was to send a delegation 
to Geneva, where the huge Dominions, vast Colonies and 
innumerable islands would automatically be taken care of. 
When inquirers asked ‘‘ How, and who by?” they were 
coldly told that the era of violence was over and that the 
millennium was about to begin. As for food in war-time, The 
National Review was reviled for even referring to such a thing 
as war, but now the people formerly most blind to events, 
are taking the League bandages off their eyes and the German 
cotton wool out of their ears. They are beginning to listen to 
experience. Mr. McDougall is “a man who knows.” His 
letter was given a prominent place and it was headed ‘“‘ Appeal 
for Preparedness.” 


BrigF.y relating the fact that during the war this country 
was at one time within two weeks of starvation, he says :— 


Mr. McDougall’s 
er 


Our national leaders, when the terrors of these 
conditions were still vivid in their memories, told us 
that never again should the country be allowed to 
run such risks. In that era of false security which is now coming to 
an end, the danger was forgotten. . . . Except for the setting up of a 
shadow distributive organisation nothing has been done. In the years 
1932-36 the average imports of wheat for the period January to October 
were 4,342,000 tons. In the comparable period of 1937 they were 
4,032,000 tons, or 310,000 tons less than the average. The acreage 
of arable land shows an even more regrettable decline. In June, 1914, 
we had in England and Wales 10,998,254 acres of arable land. For the 
year ended June, 1937, the acreage was 9,018,000, a decrease of 
1,980,254 acres. . . . The wheat-planting season has passed with not 
a word being said to advise farmers to increase their acreage. The 
‘home-grown wheat on which we must depend till the autumn of 1939 
has now been sown. Spring wheat, in our climate, is a risky crop. 
Even so, a campaign for increasing our acreage of spring-sown cereals, 
including wheat, oats, and barley, should be set on foot without delay. 
In the course of another two months, if nothing is done, the cry will 
again be “too late.” If a crisis should develop, and if it should be 
found necessary to increase our autumn-sown crops in 1938, now is the 
time to break up old pastures for this purpose. 
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Increased food production should be one of our main lines of defence, 
It is of little use to set up a food-distributing organisation if there jg 
no food to distribute. 


Is it possible for those Conservative members, who are alive 
to the danger, to press this matter in Parliament ? 


THERE was a correspondence in The Times during January 
on the effect which Death Duties have upon landed property, 
; The ball was opened by a lengthy epistle signed 

_e ne ae by men of very varying political views. They 
proposed that the land should be relieved, to 

some extent, of the heavy Death Duties which have depleted 
the capital necessary to keep land and farm buildings in good 


order. Sixty per cent. of the farming in this country is still | 


carried on by the old system of tenants and landlords ; this 
system has served England well, and all but the Socialists 
and Communists know it. The request of those who ask for 
a remission of taxation to prevent the impoverishment and 
break-up of estates is that the Government should allow the 
payment of Death Duties on agricultural land to be post- 
poned until the land is sold. 


This principle of postponement of death duties already applies to 
timber and to pictures and other objects of national historic or artistic 
interest. Surely it is of even greater importance to the nation at this 
critical time that agricultural land and its capacity for production 
should be similarly safeguarded. 

£1,500,000 was the yield last year from death duties on agricultural 
land, which is easily defined as the agricultural element in the land 
and includes the woods and principal house, but not the building value. 


Other writers followed, Sir Ralph Assheton, M.P., Mr. Robert 
Gordon, K.C., Lord Waldegrave, etc. One, anxious for land 


nationalisation, was against any plan for preserving our 
present system. The others, who stand as most Englishmen 


do for the preservation of private property, were all in favour | 


of the modest reform suggested. One writer, Mr. A. Hervey 
Hoare, reminded us of the great undesirability of allowing too 


much land to fall into the hands of corporations. This is| 
happening owing to Death Duties. It happened before—in| 


the Middle Ages, with dire results. 


; 


~——— 
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Now that the Morning Post is dead, and with it the era of 
patriotic journalism, we do not often get a call to duty or to 
action in our newspapers, but on January 16 
the Sunday Express gave Lord Lloyd a plat- 
form from which to address the public, and 
he wrote an article which will have brought hope to many 
men and women, for it is not of their choice that they dwell in 
international and anti-patriotic shade provided for them by 
the Government press ; a shade which is only broken by the 
arc light cast upon some subject by the irresponsible papers. 
Lord Lloyd’s article made us feel as though we had stepped 
into the sunlight again, and as if we were breathing real air. 
Our wrong policies led us into 


our needless quarrel with Italy ; they are now seen by all, not only by 
the few, to have exposed us in the Far East to humiliations and affronts 
which are becoming intolerable. 


We cannot recall the past, says Lord Lloyd. But we now see 
things as they are and that the weakness of our Navy and 
Air Force, and the “ non-existence of our Army” led the 
dictator states to believe that we were finished. Are we 
prepared to reverse this opinion? Are we ready to serve ? 
We talk proudly of our democracy, are we ready to make 
sacrifices to preserve it and ourselves? Lord Lloyd blames 
those who, for the last fifteen years 


have taught the people that Pact and Protocol can take the place of 
Service and Sacrifice. That has never been true ; it can be seen, to-day, 
to be utterly false ; 


We are awake at last, and we know that the lies we were told 
were lies. Are we ready to serve our country? We have 
made the world dangerous, are we prepared for the effort 
necessary—this includes National Service—to make it safe ? 


A Breath of 
Fresh Air 


Ir people were asked what was the best-known Review in 
the world many of them would reply that the Revue des Deux 
Mondes was the most famous. It has been 
at tues de supreme in France—and therefore in con- 
tinental Europe—for a long time and under a 
succession of very able men it has in old age maintained the 


high level in politics, literature and art which made it famous 


' in youth. A new editor has just been appointed, M. André 


Chaumeix, a member of the Academie Frangaise and the 
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editor of the Débats, a Paris daily of great merit; he is one 
of the most distinguished writers in France. M. Chaumeix 
is no stranger to these pages ; he has written for The Nationa] 
Review on more than one occasion. A warm friend of 
England, a strong upholder of the entente cordiale, we senq 
him our congratulations and greetings. English people wil] 
read the Revue des Deux Mondes with an even greater interest 
than before. M. Chaumeix gave some indication of his 
intentions in regard to his new literary work in an interview 
granted to M. Yves Gandon, of the Nowvelles Litteraires. 


“As I see it, our trade of journalism needs a very high form of 
culture combined with great mental suppleness, for it is our business 
to convey to a vast public, who are anxious to know and have little 
time to read, knowledge of what specialists of all kinds are doing. We 
have to serve as intermediaries between the busy man of our time 
and those remote regions in which are cloistered the learned and the 
expert. It is a noble task and a singularly hard one. The work done 
by journalists is a necessity of our times.” 


The high ideals placed before us by M. Chaumeix should be 
written up in every journalist’s study. 


It is told of a distinguished classical scholar who recently 
visited the U.S.A. that he visited a women’s college while 
there, and was received with the honour due 
to his fame. After the compliments and 
inspections were over the Principal owned that she had a 
great favour to ask of him. The college had recently had a 
motto engraved in stone over the entrance and they were 
anxious to have this translated into Greek. Would the 
illustrious visitor kindly translate it for them into that 
august language ? The great one smiled his assent and was 
led up to the inscription. It was :— 

PEP WITHOUT PURPOSE IS PIFFLE. 
The learned man was staggered and had a moment's 
hesitation, then he wrote :— 

ANEY IIPONOIAY ATOIION H IITPOOYMIA 

Oxford scholarship thus triumphed over difficulty ! 


Pep! 


THE LUNCHEON.—The Right Hon. Stanley M. Bruce, High Commissioner 
for Australia, and the Right Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore, M.P., Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, will be the speakers at The National and English Review 
Luncheon on March 10, at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, Kings- 
way, W.C.2. Applications for tickets (10/6 including wine) should be sent to 
The Manager, The National Review, 35, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


PROSPECTS IN NORTH CHINA 


Anout a year before the outbreak of the present war 
in China I referred in this Review to the subject of the 
“autonomous movement ” in North China. I observed that 
certain Japanese activities in that region had alienated the 
sympathies even of many who thought that in the Manchurian 
aflair Japan had been unfairly judged; and that, in all 
probability, there were not a dozen honest Chinese there who 
were Willing to see their country dismembered or were in 
favour of making the northern provinces economically or 
politically independent of the rest of China. (See 7'he National 
Review, August, 1936, p. 187.) 

More recent events have not led me to alter the views 
expressed eighteen months ago. This article, however, is in 
no sense intended to be either a defence of or an attack on 
Japanese schemes and activities. All I propose to do is to 
draw attention to some of the possibilities of the immediate 
future and to supply a little information about some of the 
personalities whose names have been mentioned in connection 
with the formation of a new government for North China. 
Chinese names are a frequent source of perplexity to the 
majority of European readers, and are not easily remembered. 
Several of the persons of whom we have heard in recent 
Press messages have been vaguely described as “‘ nonentities ”’ 
and as ““ museum pieces,” but in some cases, at least, this 
merely indicates either that European newspapers have short 
memories for Chinese names and personalities, or that any 
Chinese who can be induced to co-operate with the invaders 
of his country is presumably a man of straw or an elderly 
dodderer. That he might have sound patriotic reasons for 
taking his share in the maintenance of law and order, whereby 
he might be instrumental in saving the lives and protecting 
the interests of millions of his countrymen during a period of 
grave national emergency, is rarely taken into account. 

Yet it is difficult to believe that a man of the calibre of 
Tung K’ang, who is one of the leading figures in the new 
provisional administration, can justly be described either as a 
nonentity or as a timeserver. I have not seen in any English 
newspaper a single reference to his highly creditable official 
record, nevertheless it is not very many years since his name 
was known throughout China as that of a distinguished jurist 
who ruined his official prospects and imperilled his personal 
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safety by making a courageous stand against the prevalence 
of judicial corruption. Among foreign residents in Ching 
at that time he was regarded with wonder and respect and 
hailed as the foremost champion of decency and probity in 
Chinese official life. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell upon the personnel of an 
administration which, it is admitted, is only temporary. The 
prevalent belief in Peking is that it will continue to exercise 
its functions only so long as the future status of North China 
remains uncertain. This uncertainty will not necessarily 
last as long as the war itself. There is more than a possibilit 
that Japan will not wait for the conclusion of hostilities before 
she withdraws recognition from what is still known as the 
central Government of China. If that Government persists 
in its refusal to ask for an armistice, the likelihood is that 
Japan will take a benevolent interest in the formation of a 
new Government which she will recognise as the Government 
of China as soon as she has satisfied herself that it will show 
“ sincerity ” (and tractability) in the discussion of such terms 
of peace as she may consider satisfactory. 

It remains to be seen whether the new “ Government of 
China” will be set up in Nanking or in Peking. If Japan’s 
choice falls on Nanking, this may perhaps be taken as an 
indication that she proposes to bring about a permanent 
separation between North and South China, and that Peking 
is to become the capital of a new State of North China. 
“China Proper” would in that case be limited to an area 
which might be not much larger than it was under the Southern 
Sung dynasty (1127-1279), when all North China lay under 
the domination of the Nii-chén Tartars and the Mongols. 

That Japan in any case intends that Peking should revert 
to its former status as a capital is evident from the fact that 
immediately after her military occupation of North China 
the name Peiping, by which the city had been known since 
the abolition of its metropolitan status in 1928, was annulled 
and the name “ Peking ”’ restored. * 

If Japan’s intention is to recognise the new Peking Govern- 
ment as the sole legitimate Government of all China, the 
probability is that China will remain what it is now—a 
Republic in name, if not in fact. In that case the present 


* Peiping (Pei-p’ing) was not, as is so often supposed, a new name 
invented by the Republican Government, but an old name revived. The 


word “p’ing,” in certain combinations, can mean “ peace,” hence the 


Western journalistic practice of translating “ Peiping” by ‘ Northem 


Peace’; but here the word means 


(very appropriately) the city of the “ Northern Plain.” 


a plain,” and Pei-p’ing is therefore | 
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rovisional administration will doubtless proceed in due 
course to make arrangements for the formal election of a 
President, and perhaps even for the re-establishment of a 
juo-hut or Parliament. The last Chinese ‘“ Parliament,” 
it may be remembered, died an ignominious death in October, 
1924, lamented by none but those who had found it a lucrative 
means of livelihood. 


For many months past, however, it has been persistently 
rumoured that the government to be re-established in Peking 
will limit its authority (at least for an unspecified period) to 
China north of the Yellow River, and that the form of govern- 
ment of Hua-Pei (“‘ North China’) will be monarchic. It is 
also generally assumed that the monarch, when he makes 
his appearance, will be no other than the ex-Emperor of 
China, who during his short reign in Peking was known by his 
reign-title of Hsuan-T’ung, and who now rules in Manchuria 
under the reign-title of K’ang-Teh. These rumours have 
been widely current for more than two years. I referred to 
them in this Review in the article already quoted, and added 
that they were “ based on guesswork.” Nevertheless they 
persist to this day, and when elaborate official arrangements 
were recently being made in Peking for the reception of the 
Japanese commander-in-chief, it was believed by large num- 
bers of the Chinese population that the preparations were 
for the return of the Manchu emperor to his old capital. 
Another curious piece of information comes from the Peking 
correspondent of the North China Daily News (Shanghai), 
who on November 20 last reported that when he had tried 
to buy, in Peking, “‘ a copy of a certain Chinese work somewhat 
critical of the famous empress-dowager,” he was told by the 
bookseller that “‘in view of the coming restoration,” such 
books were no longer allowed to be sold. It is also a fact 
that of late there has been much coming and going between 
Peking and Hsinking (the Manchurian capital), and that Mr. 
Chéng Hsiao-hsii, the venerable scholar and statesman who 
accompanied the emperor on his secret and momentous 
journey to Manchuria in 1931, and became his first prime 


_ minister, recently paid a prolonged visit to Peking, which 


attracted much public attention. 
Nevertheless, I remain very dubious as to the likelihood 


| of the return of the Manchu emperor to his old throne. The 


project is not likely to be favoured by the Japanese, unless 


| it is their intention to make the new State of North China 


include Manchuria and Jehol. There are influential Japanese, 


_ however, who think that Manchuria is already too large and 
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unwieldy, and who would like to see its Mongolian provinces 
(including Jehol) separated from the Manchurian State and 
added to the new State of Inner Mongolia. It seems, there. 
fore, probable that the Japanese would prefer to see North 
China become a separate State, independent of both Nanking 
and Manchuria, and that they would oppose the return of the 
Manchu emperor to Peking unless he were willing, at the 
same time, to surrender his Manchurian throne. Even jf 
he were willing to do this, there is another important reagyp 
why the Japanese might shrink from supporting his candida- 
ture for the Peking throne. They must be well aware that 
by bringing about a restoration of the Manchu emperor, they 
would greatly increase their own difficulties in coming to 
terms with Nationalist China. Nations, like many individuals, 
are prone to regard with the deadliest hatred those whom 
they have wronged most bitterly, and those Chinese who are 
still imbued with the spirit of the anti-Manchu revolution 
would have an additional and most potent cause for hatred 
against the emperor (and therefore against the Japanese) if 
he were to become the instrument through which they were 
to suffer an intolerable “loss of face.” To see him become 
emperor of Manchuria was bad enough ; to see him return to 
the Dragon Throne in Peking would be a hundred times 
worse. 


Considerations of “face,” as everyone knows, are of 
cardinal importance in Chinese social and political life ; and 
the most catastrophic loss of face that could befall China’s 
Nationalists would be to find themselves compelled by cir- 
cumstances to accord diplomatic recognition to the emperor 
with whom they had broken faith, on whom they had repeat- 
edly and gratuitously heaped insults and ridicule, whose 
property they had confiscated in defiance of their own solemn 
undertakings, who had escaped violence and death only 
through the help and protection of foreigners ; and whose 
ancestors’ bodies, which it had been one of their most sacred 
obligations to respect and protect, they had allowed ruffianly 
bandit-soldiers to despoil and hack to pieces. 


If it is decided to re-establish a monarchic régime in 
Peking, but to exclude the Emperor K’ang-Teh, the choice 
will not improbably fall on his younger brother, Prince 
P’u-Chieh. He is a man of about thirty, intelligent, artistic, 
and unassuming. He has a limited knowledge of English 
learned in boyhood to a small extent from myself, when he 
occasionally joined the Emperor in his studies in the Forbidden 
City, but mainly from a Manchu scholar named Chin T’ang. 
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He is, of course, a brother of the Princess Chao-Min, who 
during her stay in England (where her first child was born in 
1933) was known as Madame Chéng. As a boy he was 
delicate, but during the past few years his military training 
in a Japanese military college has greatly improved his 
physique. He is now a smart young officer of the Manchurian 
Imperial Guard, and has recently seen something like active 
military service by taking part in operations against the 
bandit-armies of Eastern Manchuria. He is a frequent 
and welcome visitor at his brother’s court in Hsinking, and 
it was there, in the autumn of 1935, that I last met him. 
Like his father, Prince Ch’un, but unlike his brother the 
Emperor, he is short of stature, but in no other respect does 
he seem to resemble his weak and incompetent father, under 
whose miserable regency the dynasty collapsed. That he is 
a young man of some force of character and independence of 
spirit may be gathered from the prominent part which, as a 
boy of fifteen, he played in a strange episode in 1923. The 
facts relating to this incident were made public for the first 
time by myself in 1934. (Details may be found in Twilight in 
the Forbidden City, pp. 324-9. They have since been corro- 
borated and amplified by Mr. W. J. Oudendijk, Minister for 
the Netherlands at Peking during the period in question, in 
an article in the Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society, 
Vol. XXI, October, 1934.) 


Prince P’u-Chieh is very popular in the Japanese Army. 
His brother officers appreciated the readiness with which 
he subjected himself to the hard life and severe discipline of 
young officers in Japan, and the zeal with which he set himself 
to acquire the excellent knowledge of the Japanese language 
which he now possesses. His popularity has been greatly 
enhanced by his recent marriage. When a mere boy, he was 
married in Peking to a damsel of his own race, whom he 
divorced about three years ago for excellent reasons of a non- 
political character, into which I need not enter. (The story is 
a curious one, and some day may be worth the telling.) In 
April last year he married into an illustrious Japanese family, 
his bride being a granddaughter of the Marquis Kintau Saga. 
The marriage required and received the approval of his 
brother the Emperor, who was represented at the ceremony 
by Hsi Ch’ia, the “‘ Yellow Girdle ’? Manchu who was formerly 
Governor of the Manchurian Province of Kirin, and is now 
Minister of the Imperial Household. The importance of this 
marriage in the eyes of the Japanese consists in the fact that 
if the Emperor remains without a male heir, the right of 
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succession may descend to a prince who will be half Japanese 
by birth and perhaps almost wholly Japanese in sympathies 
education, and outlook. The marriage took place in Japan, 
and in accordance with Shinto rites. ; 


A strange story has recently appeared in the Press to the 
effect that in August last a Japanese delegation visited 
‘“* Prince Kung Teh-cheng,” the “ 75th lineal descendant of 
Confucius ” in his native city of Ch’ii-Fou in Shantung, and 
“ suggested that he should consider becoming Emperor of 
China.” The Times Peking correspondent (see its issue of 
January 5) went on to say that “ Prince Kung ”’ rejected the 
suggestion on the grounds that he was too young, that to 
become emperor would interfere with his education, and that 
“his family, from Confucius onwards, had never sought 
worldly power.” 


This message must have puzzled a good many people in 
this country, and perhaps a few words of elucidation may be 
helpful. The “ Prince” referred to is not a prince, but a 
duke ; he is, if the family records are to be trusted, the 77th, 
not the 75th, lineal descendant of Confucius ; and his surname 
(of which the first syllable of our word “‘ Confucius” is the 
latinized form) should be written not Kung, but Kung. 
(The apostrophe represents an aspirate, but Chinese aspirates 
are almost always treated with sublime contempt by the 
English Press.) He is, of course, no connection of the 
Manchu Prince Kung (properly so written), a cousin of the 
Emperor, who has resided for many years near Dairen in 
Manchuria. Various honours have been conferred from time 
to time by Chinese emperors on the person who was acknow- 
ledged to be the head of the K’ung family for the time being, 
one of these being a title which may be translated ‘‘ Duke of 
Expanding Holiness.” The present duke’s title of nobility 
has not been officially recognized by the Chinese Republic, 
as its democratic principles do not permit it to recognize 
hereditary honours, but he is still popularly known as the 
Duke of Expanding Holiness (Yen Shéng Kung) throughout 
the greater part of China. In imperial days the duke was 
regarded with such respect that he was officially described as 
the “ guest ” (k’o) of the Emperor instead of his “‘ servant” 
(ch’én), and he took precedence of the highest officers of 
state. One of his duties and privileges was to act as the 
custodian of his great ancestor’s temple and tomb, both of 


which are situated at Ch’ii-Fou, a small town in Westem | 


Shantung, largely inhabited by descendants of various 


branches of the K’ung family, and all bearing the same dis: | 
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tinguished surname. The town was occupied a few weeks 
ago by the Japanese army during its southward march from 
the Shantung capital, and it would be interesting to know 
whether the Japanese took the opportunity to renew the 
suggestion alleged to have been made by them last August. 
In any case they are sure to have treated the duke with all 
possible courtesy and respect, for Confucius is regarded as an 
inspired Sage in Japan as well as in China, and temples in his 
honour are to be found in many Japanese towns.* 

It is an interesting fact that an earlier proposal to raise the 
lineal descendant of Confucius to the Chinese throne, or 
at least to make him first President of the new Republic, was 
put forward immediately after the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty. The idea was not, of course, seriously entertained 
in any responsible quarter, and nothing came of it ; but the 
fact that it had actually been suggested and soberly discussed 
in the Chinese Press was probably noted and remembered in 
Japan. 

The present duke, who is in his twenties, was the post- 
humous son of K’ung Ling-yi, 76th in descent from Confucius. 
I made the latter’s acquaintance more than thirty years ago 
in unusual circumstances. He was an admirer of England, 
and expressed to one of his foreign visitors a desire to possess 
a portrait of King Edward VII. Information to this effect 
was conveyed to the British Government, with the result that 
a large autographed photograph of His Majesty, handsomely 
framed, was sent out to China in 1904. The privilege of convey- 
ing the royal gift from Weihaiwei to Ch’ii-Fou (necessitating 
at that time a journey of several days on horseback) was 
entrusted to myself. The mission was successfully accom- 
plished, and an elaborate reception-ceremonial was arranged 
by the duke, who was anxious to show his sense of the honour 
that had been conferred upon him by the English king. The 
portrait, taken out of its wrappings so that it might be seen 
by all, was set upright on a portable platform under a canopy 
draped in scarlet cloth, and was carried by circuitous routes 
through the principal streets of the town to the stately ducal 
palace. Immediately behind the portrait marched a military 


*Dr. H. H. Kung (properly K’ung), who represented the Chinese 
Republic at the recent Coronation at Westminster and is now Chinese 
Prime Minister, has often been described as ‘‘ the descendant of Confucius,”’ 
and in Europe (though not in China) he has derived considerable prestige 
from the fact of his reputed ancestry. But he is only one of hundreds or 
thousands of Chinese who can claim the same illustrious descent. It is 
only the “‘ duke of Expanding Holiness ” who is regarded with any special 
respect in China on this account. 
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guard, followed by myself in a green sedan-chair. After m 
chair came a small body of mounted soldiers who, by order 
of the Governor of the Province (His Excellency Chou Fy) 
had accompanied me all the way from the provincial capita] 
(four days distant by road) as a personal guard. In front of 
the portrait marched the duke’s own bodyguard in their 400t) 
striking uniforms consisting of black, red and yellow stripes Light 
so arranged as to represent a tiger’s skin ; and the procession Po 
was headed by another mounted guard. The duke received 


the portrait at his own gates with great ceremony, and oo 
assured me that it would be preserved for ever among the event 
most precious possessions of his family. I was afterwards migh 


entertained by him at a banquet. 

The present young duke acted wisely in rejecting the This 
suggestion that he should ascend from a ducal chair to an tai 
imperial throne. Of recent years Chinese Nationalists have : 
shown a growing inclination to enhance the prestige of their 
cause by associating it with the revered name of the national M 
Sage. This being so, it would scandalize and _ infuriate 
patriotic Chinese beyond endurance if the head and repre- 
sentative of the Confucian line were to sully the honour of 
his great name by accepting from political schemers of alien { j), , 
race their trumpery gift of a glittering handful of imperial 


insignia ‘‘ made in Japan.” Pile 
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[Since the above article was written, the Japanese have th 
withdrawn recognition from Chiang Kai-shek’s Government, . 
and, as foretold in the second page of the article, are taking 
a “benevolent interest’’ in the new Government of North C 
China. Whether that Government will remain “ republican” W 
or is merely preparing the way for a monarchic restoration el 
is still uncertain, but it has already asserted its claim to be T 
the Government of China.—R. F. J.] even’ 
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THE REFORMATION 


Ir is proposed in this year of 1938 to commemorate the 
400th anniversary of the Reformation, of which Bishop 
Lightfoot said that ‘if the foundation of the Church is the 
first cause of thankfulness, the Reformation of the Church 
must be the second.” It was not easy to select the exact year 
in which this celebration should be held. There were several 
events which during the accomplishment of the Reformation 
might arrest particular attention. But the choice has fallen 
upon the setting up of the English Bible in parish churches. 
This dates from 1538, though the Royal Permission was 
obtained the year before, and the Great Bible was issued the 
year after. The authorisation given in 1538 may be regarded 
as crucial. 

Much has been written about the Bible in English life, 
and more could be said here of the results of translating the 
Bible directly from the original languages into English—that 
perfect English which is our priceless literary possession. At 
the moment, however, it is not so much the greatness and 
grandeur of the English Bible that is under our consideration. 
Indeed, our present aim is rather to suggest a fear lest what we 
may call the Bible part of the celebration may so completely 
occupy our minds that the other vitally important aspects of 
the Reformation are ignored. This would be most unfor- 
tunate. 

Sir Thomas Inskip has recently written : 

“The dawning of the Reformation with the labours of the early 
translators of the Bible, showed the English people something infinitely 
better (than what the unreformed Church had given them). Some of 
the most important dogmas of the unreformed Church were deliberately 
repudiated, and the Bible was given a place both in the services of the 
Church and in individual experience which was only possible when it 
was printed in the new English translation . . . Still after 400 years we 
enjoy the same freedom.” 

The Reformation was a long drawn-out succession of 
events developing through several reigns. It has always 
eluded any clear-cut tabulation of its stages. There was ebb 
and flow. Then, as now, the people were not all of one mind. 
Then, as now, the principles of the Reformation entered more 
deeply into the lives of some than of others. 

Nevertheless, in spite of obscurities, vacillations, and 


_ varieties, we can estimate a total result, and look back upon 


quite a definite change in the spiritual and religious outlook 
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of the people. We need not vex ourselves because here, ag jn 
so many cases in English life, we are bound to make what 
we may call an on-the-whole estimate. It has been the 
strength of our English life that we are not governed by 
theories or strict logic in our development. We have gone 
and we go from point to point, gathering up from the past 
our equipment for future stages. Our respect for an exist; 
system is tempered by instinctive common sense in adapting 
it. We are right in reviewing our nation’s story to judge of 
the past by the positions to which it has led. 

Looking at the progress of events under the Tudor 
sovereigns, we can see that a most important aspect of the 
Reformation lay in the fact that Henry VIII and Elizabeth 
had their people with them. Each of them could feel 
the pulse of the people with an almost uncanny insight, 
They knew when to move and how far to move. They wanted 
no religious wars, and they wanted their people to be proud 
of them and of the national position achieved under their 
rule. They knew how to choose their men, and where it was 
wise to rely on the commonalty rather than on the profes- 
sional ecclesiastics. It is said that Henry VIII, in the violence 
of his later years, had one friend whom he would not discard, 
the Archbishop Cranmer. It was a stroke of genius on the 
part of Elizabeth to choose Archbishop Parker. The 
unpopularity of the clergy, and to a large extent of the 
monasteries, helped forward the plans of Henry. The 
people resented ecclesiastical domination, especially when it 
looked to Italy for inspiration. Domination is not necessarily 
unattractive to human nature, though the Englishman 
dislikes what is tolerated in some Western countries ; it goes 
against his love of freedom. But here was the domination of 
those who were considered unfit for the task. The Church 
and its ministers come very near to the domestic and personal 
life of its members. This makes the sting of a resented domin- 
ation on their part hurt with an individual pain. The people 
had ceased to find consolation in images and relics. This kind 
of token-religion probably better suits the Southern than the 
Northern temperament. It must also have been an expensive 
thing to be a devout child of the medieval church, with its 
purgatory, penance, and payments. The changes made in the 
Holy Communion and in auricular confession to the priest 
and other modifications of worship and devotion counted side 


by side with the translation of the Bible and prayers into | 


English. It is only in limited ecclesiastical circles that anyone 
now wishes to go behind the Reformation or laments that the 
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Mass has become the Communion. The fact, of great impor- 
tance in personal life, that the Reformation changed the 

sition of the priestly intermediary has meant much to those 
who have enjoyed the happiness of a direct access to God in 
and through Christ ; for it is He Who through the victory of 
the Cross, with His own voice in the stillness of the heart 
pronounces pardon and peace to those who turn to Him in 
penitence and prayer. 

It is not suggested that in this full century of events so 
large an upheaval did not introduce into the general life of 
the people a loss of old bearings, habits and provisions, which 
must have been deeply missed while things were being reconsti- 
tuted. It was not, for example, possible to restore in a moment 
the educational and cultural influences and provisions made by 
the monasteries which were faithful to their trust. We have 
to take a broad view; and it is when we come to our 
own age, or the generation or two immediately preceding 
ourselves, that we can best recognise the power and meaning 
inherent from the beginning in the Reformation outlook of 
which Sir T. Inskip speaks. After the revival of learning, of 
which the Reformation was in England in a real sense the 
religious counterpart or development, it was impossible for the 
English to stand still. Professor Trevelyan has written that 
among us a new character was given to the Renaissance studies, 
“making them moral and religious in Northern Europe, 
instead of artistic and pagan as in Italy. .. . For the men of 
the Italian Renaissance lived, and their spiritual successors 
in France and Italy have lived ever since in a world of art, 
letters and science seldom touched by religion, in effect 
abandoning ecclesiastical affairs to the unaided efforts of the 
monks and clergy.” 


The English Bible, of which we are now thinking much 
and asking our faithful people to think more, the Bible in 
English translated from the originals, and by this time 
printed and widely read, in many ways cut the ground from 
under the medieval church system which was associated 
with the Latin Bible, which the people could not understand. 
Entering now into the life of the people, our own Bible incul- 
cated a godly self-reliance and self-respect. Hitherto they had 
had everything done for them, done over their heads. Such 
direction was a dead weight compared with the vitality of 
the personal initiative which now replaced it. There came 
a simple independence into common lives and an inspiration 
for a righteousness derived from the new vision of the direct 
relation to God in Christ, and from the recognition of the 
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dignity of private judgment. A breath of fresh air blew upon 
the character of the individual. Thank God all this hag 
lasted to our own times. 

In all cases, of course, races are made up of the persons 
who compose them. But here it was especially true that both 
the public and the private life of the English stock were of one 
make and disposition, and equally affected by the same 
spirit of freedom and direct responsibility to God. This is not 
surprising, because the new, or the regained, philosophy of 
life, while it was national and corporate, was essentially 
personal in its relation to God. An ecclesiastical allegiance had 
been replaced by a sense of the call of God addressed to men 
and women one by one, to which one by one they responded, 
On the other hand, in the Church of England, we praise the 
providence of God, through which it maintained its episcopal 
order. There was, in outward and inward structure, no break 
with the Church’s great heritage from the past. Errors and 
accretions had been removed, and a new warmth was given to 
the Christian life, set free from clerical bondage and glowing 
with the joy of a more intimate discipleship. But Church Order 
had not been displaced, as it was in some of the European forms 
of the Reformation. It still represented the family tradition 
and sequence and embraced its members into one fellowship. 
And be it noted that this Reformation of the Church of 
England has not only been of primary importance to the 
Church of England, but it has set a standard of English 
devotion for the Free Churches in England, which sprang up 
largely from the influences at work in Reformation times. 
There is a cohesion among us, while the English Bible is a 
bond of unity among all who speak our language in all 
parts of the globe. 

We conclude with a quotation from the words of Dr. 
Percy Dearmer which are applicable both to the life of the 
English nation as a whole, and to the personal life of English- 
men. They strikingly fix our standpoint. 

“* Englishmen know the truth ; and they feel in their very 
bones the conviction that we owe all that we are to the 
Reformation. From the moment that the Reformation 
Parliament of the sixteenth century got to work, England, 
which had been a remote little island at the edge of Europe, 
leapt up and became a great nation, a pioneer of religious 
freedom and political liberty, rising at once into the blaze of 


- Elizabethan literature, into the glow of modern philosophy | 


and science, from which there has been no setback.” 


B. Norwic. 


MOSCOW AND THE MINERS 


I. 

On December 9th last the Daily Herald, under the heading 
“He Wants to Ban These Books,” remarked that Mr. T. M. 
Sexton, Labour M.P. for Barnard Castle, intended to ask 
the Parliamentary Secretary of State about ‘‘ misstatements 
of fact? in two books in use in State-aided schools. One 
of the two books referred to was my First Book of English 
History and the alleged misstatement was that I “‘ attributed 
the coal strike of 1926 to fomentation by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Moscow.” As a matter of fact I attributed, not 
the coal strike itself, but only its seriousness—not quite the 
same thing—to fomentation by the Soviet Government. 
But I do not now wish to stress a distinction which is, 
perhaps, too subtle for a Labour dialectician to grasp. 

Mr. Sexton’s question was duly asked in the House of 
Commons and, according to the report in the Times Educa- 
tional Supplement (December 18th), Mr. Kenneth Lindsay 
gave the appropriate non-committal answer, as given on 
similar previous occasions: “It is the Board’s policy to 
leave the choice of books, together with details of the 
curriculum generally, to the discretion of the local education 
authority,” etc., etc. So Mr. Sexton is reduced to the 
necessity of using such private influence as he may possess 
in Durham and elsewhere to get my book excluded from 
State-aided schools. 

II. 

One would have supposed that a responsible Member of 
Parliament, and particularly one who was at one time 
himself an elementary schoolmaster, would, before publicly 
damning a book in the House of Commons, have done two 
things, namely, (1) would have communicated with the 
author and have asked him whether or not he had evidence 
for his assertion, and (2) would have himself made some sort 
of investigation into the truth of the alleged misstatement. 
Mr. Sexton certainly did not do the first and apparently did 
not do the second. For if he had gone no further than the 
files of the Daily Herald itself he would have found ample 
recognition of the activities of Moscow behind the Coal 
Strike and the accompanying General Strike of 1926. 

Since, then, Mr. Sexton did not see fit to communicate 
with me, and since he preferred by public accusation, without 
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notice, to attempt to secure the banning of my book from 
the schools, on the ground of this one alleged “‘ misstatement.” 
I feel it necessary to set forth with similar (although not 
equal) publicity the evidence for my statement, evidence 
which otherwise I should have been pleased to convey to 
him privately. The point at issue, moreover, is one of 
considerable public interest. It is eminently desirable for 
every politician to know what was behind the great 
catastrophe of 1926. 


III. 

That Soviet Russia in the dgys of its lusty youth was 
feverishly working for world revolution is common knowledge, 
The Soviet, indeed, freely avowed its purpose and the Third 
International was expressly constituted in order to carry its 
purpose into effect. Its agents were subversively active in 
every land and its vast hoards of stolen wealth were lavishly 
poured forth to foment rebellion over all the earth. In 1920, 
in Great Britain alone, it maintained some twelve hundred 
hired mercenaries and expended about £24,000 a month on 
Bolshevik propaganda. In that year, at Lenin’s command, 
thirty small British Communistic Societies were amalgamated 
to form the national Communist Party in order the more 
economically to spend his money and the more effectively 
to do his will. The new party remained in close corre. 
spondence with Moscow; financed from Russian funds; 
completely controlled by the Soviet dictator. 


In 1924 the Communistic Third International prepared 
and published its World Rules for Civil War. These rules 
laid down detailed instructions for the permeation of trade 
unions ; the capture of ex-servicemen’s clubs ; the corruption 
of the fighting forces ; the seizure of arms and ammunition; 
the training of revolutionaries for street-fighting; _ the 
organisation of bands of terrorists; the assassination of 
leading opponents. In October of that same year the same 
authority sent precise instructions to the British Communists 
as to their policy during the General Election then pending, 
even going so far as to furnish them with appropriate slogans, 
together with considerable sums of money. Earlier in the 
year Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, then Socialist Prime Minister, 
had had to convey a warning to Moscow: “ It is manifest,” 
he had written, ‘‘ that genuine friendly relations cannot be 
said to be completely established so long as either party has 


reason to suspect the other of carrying out propaganda against | 


its interests and directed to the overthrow of its institutions.” 
In 1925, as the result of the Election held at the end of 
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1924, the Socialist Government was out of office. A Con- 
grvative Government, under Mr. Baldwin, was established 
in overwhelming power. Hence the Communists and their 
Russian masters instinctively turned their attention to 
Direct Action, that is to say, to the organisation of strikes 
intended to culminate in the revolutionary General Strike 
that should cause the overthrow of Capitalist Society. In 
April, 1925, and again in the following November, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, the new Foreign Secretary, had to make strong 
protests to the Soviet representatives in this country in 
respect of their subversive activities, carried on in flagrant 
preach of the Trade Agreement of 1921. 

All, however, was in vain. Bolshevik agents, in particular 
the notorious “ George Brown ”’ (alias Alexander Grusenberg, 
alias Jacob Borodin), had succeeded in organising a virulently 
Communistic Minority Movement within the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, and the Miners’ Federation seemed to be the predestined 
instrument of the Social Revolution in Great Britain. The 
miners, from various causes into which we cannot now enter, 
were seething with discontent and they were led by a fire- 
brand, Mr. A. J. Cook, who was out for any sort of mischief. 
There can be little doubt that the Coal Strike and the great 
General Strike were adumbrated during the course of 1925. 

In April, 1925, a Soviet deputation, headed by M. Tomsky 
(alias Josef Izbitsky), came to London to confer with the 
General Council of the Trade Union Congress concerning the 
construction of a united front of revolutionary workers in 
all countries for the destruction of Capitalism. Prominent 
among the British delegates who met this deputation was 
Mr. George Hicks, now M.P. for East Woolwich, of whom 
more anon. So completely pleased was M. Tomsky with 
Mr. Hicks’ attitude that he secured his recognition as an 
“Honorary Member of the Moscow Soviet.” 


In September of the same year M. Tomsky was back 
again in England attending the Trade Union Congress at 
Scarborough and giving his British comrades invaluable 
advice as to the technique of the Social Revolution. His 
services were rewarded by the presentation of a gold watch. 
On his return to Russia he was accompanied by Mr. George 
Hicks, President-elect of the T.U.C. for 1926-27. In Russia 
Mr. Hicks made several speeches, in one of which, addressed 
to the Leningrad workers, he said: ‘‘ British workmen will 
become your followers very soon. We, like you, agree in 
one aim, Down with the Capitalist.” From Russia in 


October, 1925, Mr. Hicks went, as an emissary of the Moscow 
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Soviet, to Hungary, from which country at that time Russian 
Bolsheviks were excluded. On his return to England he 
was active and vocal in his preparation for the projected 
upheaval. His principal organ of utterance was Lansbury’s 
Labour Weekly, the files of which I commend to Mr. Sexton’s 
perusal. On January 23rd, 1926, for instance, Mr. Hicks 
wrote: “Prepare! Get ready! Organise our class! Build 
up the movement in every way conceivable. We cannot be 
too strong. We cannot be too prepared. If we can establish 
complete solidarity, victory is certain.” Again, a week later: 
“The time is rapidly approaching when the workers ywill 
have to make a decisive choice. It must be the Social 
Revolution.” 


IV. 

All through the spring of 1926 the Moscow and British 
Soviets in close collaboration were preparing for the great 
conflagration. The Russian Press was less reticent than 
the English. Before ever the Miners’ Strike began it pub. 
lished flamboyant articles under such headings as: “ Trade 
Unions of all countries unite to help the British Proletariat”; 
‘“* Everyone to help the British Strike.” It encouraged the 
miners to proceed to the most extreme measures: “‘ We are 
always with you and will help in your struggle to the end”; 
‘“‘ Have no faith in the Thomases and MacDonalds, organise 
Red Hundreds”; “Clean your ranks of all traitors, push 
forward your Communistic leaders”; ‘ Fall in under the 
banner of the Communist Party.” All this, as I say, was 
before May Ist, when the Coal Strike began. 


After May Ist, and still more after May 4th, when the 
T.U.C.—led by Mr. George Hicks and his colleagues—formally 
entered the arena and proclaimed the revolutionary General 
Strike, Moscow lent its aid to foment the struggle and give 
it a political character. On May 5th, for instance, Zinovief, 
the notorious author of the Red Letter which, in 1924, had 
helped to bring Mr. MacDonald’s Ministry down, wrote in the 
Red Gazette: ‘‘ There is no power in the world which can 
now check the rapid Bolshevisation of the vanguard of the 
British proletariat, the revolutionising of the working-class, 
the growth of Communistic ideas.” Moreover, on the same 
day the Presidium of the Soviet T.U. Council—-a body entirely 
controlled by the Soviet Government—decided to send 
250,000 roubles (later to be recovered by “‘ voluntary con- 
tributions” from the unfortunate Russian workers) to aid 
the British strikers. Two days later a telegram from Moscow 
to the British T.U.C. General Council announced the despatch 
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of a further 2,000,000 roubles ; but, as this announcement 
attained embarrassing publicity, this second donation (a 
clear and obvious Soviet subsidy for the British revolution) 
was regretfully declined. Mr. Richard Tweed, the Chairman 
of the Association of British Creditors of Russia, was almost 
certainly right when he said that this proffered money “ did 
not come from the Trade Union funds, but directly from the 
Soviet Treasury, which used the credits granted to the 
Soviet Government by certain firms in this country for the 
purpose of encouraging in Britain a revolution on Russian 
lines. One has only to read the Soviet Press to see that 
the revolution was the objective aimed at.” This, at any 
rate, was the view taken by the Home Secretary, who, in the 
House of Commons on June 10th, said: ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Government are satisfied that money has been received from 
Russia, including some from the Russian Government, for 
the purpose of a General Strike.” 


When, after a nine-days’ fury, the General Strike collapsed, 
the wrath and disgust of Moscow knew no bounds. Tomsky 
wrote in wild indignation to his quondam friends in the 
T.U.C. accusing them of abandoning the miners’ struggle 
and going over to the enemy. Bukharin’s language was 
still more lurid: he characterised the British revolutionaries 
as “treacherous rascals” and ‘‘ weak-nerved _ social- 
vegetarians ’’ who shrank from the sight of blood. 


But although the General Strike was abandoned on 
May 14th, 1926, the lamentable struggle of the deluded 
miners dragged on until the late autumn. And it was 
enabled thus to prolong itself, to the almost total ruin of 
the coal industry, largely by continual subsidies from Russia. 
Rightly did Lord Greenwood say in the Albert Hall on 
July 15th: ‘“‘ The Soviet Government not only subsidised 
Communist propaganda, but it was subsidising the present 
strike, not in order to relieve distress, but in order to foment 
Revolution.” For instance, The Miner on September 11th 
stated that, in addition to £500,000 already forwarded, the 
Russian trade unions were sending in three equal instalments 
a further £315,000. By the end of the year it was estimated 
that a total of about £1,000,000 had been transmitted. The 
Russian object in sending these large sums was not concealed : 
it was frankly revolutionary. Thus the journal Pravda, 
on October 22nd, 1926, setting forth the official declaration 
of Soviet policy, said: ‘‘ Our policy is one of active support 
in the development of the international revolutionary move- 
ment. We seek to strengthen the union between the Soviet 
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Government and West European workers as the basis of the 
world revolution. We continue to organise the internationg| 
Labour movement and shall do so in the future.” Ag ay 
example of its policy in action it instanced “the gigantic 
hitherto unknown, support which we have given to the British 
miners.” 

In spite, however, of the “ gigantic support” given to 
the unhappy miners by the Bolshevik comrades, before the 
end of the year the Coal Strike had to be abandoned. The 
defeated leader, Mr. A. J. Cook, made his lonely way to 
Moscow to discuss the painful situation with his Russian 
allies. In one of his public utterances in the Soviet capital 
he said: ‘“ Our prospects in Britain are fairly complicated, 
because the Capitalists are attacking the workers along the 
whole front; but in spite of this we shall reconstruct our 
political and economic organisations. We shall prepare our 
movement for the destruction of Capitalism and for the 
formation of a new social order.” Other leaders of the 
miners were not so optimistic. Mr. Frank Hodges, for 
example, admitted that “there is nothing to show for the 
struggle except the poverty and debt of the mining families, 
permanent loss of markets for the export districts and dis. 
organisation of our national economic life.” Mr. Herbert 
Smith lamented the hold which Russia had obtained ove 
the British Trade Unions: ‘I see no difference,” he said, 
“between the Minority Movement and the Communists; 
they both get their orders from Moscow.” A little later Mr, 
J. H. Thomas, at a conference of the National Union of 
Railwaymen at Carlisle, warned the Soviet leaders to cease 
from interfering in the domestic affairs of the British Trade 
Union movement and from subsidising propaganda to preach 
revolution in this country. 


‘ 


V. 

The Soviet leaders, of course, were impervious to such 
warnings. Through their Embassy at Chesham House, 
through the offices of the Russian Trade Delegation and 
through the subterranean passages of Arcos, ceaseless 
espionage and propaganda were carried on. In vain did 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, again 
and again remind the Soviet Government of its obiigations 
and its engagements. It persisted in its nefarious activities 
Hence, in May, 1927, the British Government, its overlong 
forbearance at last exhausted, was compelled to take action 
and to expel the incorrigible offenders. As Lord Birkenhead 
remarked in a speech at Dulwich: ‘‘ We know that the 
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Soviet Government has set itself to give orders—and, believe 
me, not unpaid orders—to Englishmen, to rebel against this 
country, to commit treason against the British Empire.” 
When, on May 3rd, 1927, the expelled conspirators were 
departing from Victoria Station, Mr. George Hicks shared 
with Mr. George Lansbury the distinction of being kissed by 
their leaders. 

If Mr. Sexton still has doubts concerning these notorious 
facts, 1 commend to him the study of the House of Commons 
debates on May 24th-26th, 1927, and also the evidence set 
forth in the White Paper (Cmd. 2874) issued at the same 
time. He might also with advantage consult the earlier 
“Communist Papers”? (Cmd. 2682), published in 1925. 
But, above all, I would suggest that he should seek the 
confidence of his colleague, Mr. George Hicks, who probably 
knows more than anyone else of the dealings of Moscow with 
the miners at this critical time. Tomsky, Zinovief, Bukharin 
and Co. are, I fear, no longer available for reference. 

When Mr. Sexton has exhausted the above-mentioned 
sources of information I wonder whether he will still think 
that he was justified in asking the President of the Board of 
Education to ban the use of my First Book of English History 
from all State-aided schools on the sole ground that it said 
that “the Coal Strike and the supplementary General Strike 
of 1926 owed their seriousness to fomentation by the Soviet 
Government in Moscow.” 

F. J. C. HeaRNsHAW. 


HITLER AND TREITSCHKE 


Nine Englishmen out of ten, if asked to explain the succes 
of Hitler, would give the same answer. They would say that 
the German people were being persecuted under the Versailles 
Treaty ; they were suffering from a gigantic inferiority com. 
plex which the Weimar Constitution aggravated, so, of course, 
they would rally to the man who could resolve the complex 
by sweeping away Weimar and by repudiating Versailles, 

This is certainly a most comforting idea, for it enables us 
to go on believing that Hitlerism is essentially a temporary 
aberration, and that Germany must soon return to her true 
orbit in the milky way of European liberal democracy. The 
only difficulty is that Hitler has been in power for four years, 
and in spite of the prophecies of every English economist 
that each winter would be his last, Hitler’s regime is more 
firmly grounded in popular support than it has ever been, 
Four years is a long time for a national aberration to last; 
the most stubborn inferiority complex should have yielded 
to treatment within that period. To which the nine-Englisb- 
men-out-of-ten would probably reply: “ Wait and _ see: 
Hitlerism must be an aberration ; there is nothing German 
about his ideas. Are they not taken from the writings ofa 
crazy Englishman and an unbalanced Frenchman, from 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain and from Gobineau ? ” 

The answer is, simply that they are not, Hitler’s ideas ar 
taken from the works of a Saxon general’s son, a Dresdener 
who lectured to huge audiences in Freiburg, Leipzig, and 
Berlin at the very time when Germany was winning her 
victories over Denmark, Austria, and France, and attaining 
the height of self-confidence under Bismarck’s chancellorship 
—at the very time, in other words, when there was least trace 
of an inferiority complex among Germans. For an under 
standing of Hitler’s ideas and of the regime which sixty-si 
million Germans have accepted from his hands, we mus 
look to the works of Heinrich von Treitschke. 

Treitschke’s theory of the State might have come straight 
out of Mein Kampf if it had not been expounded half a century 
before that work was compiled. ‘‘The State,” wrote Treitschke, 


‘“‘is Power. The essential function of the State is to make 
war. . . . Without war there would be no State at all. All 
the States known to us have arisen through wars ; the pt 
tection of the citizen by arms remains the first and essential 
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task of the State. . . . One must say in the most decided 
manner: ‘ War is the only remedy for ailing nations.’ The 
moment the State call: ‘ Myself and my existence are now at 
stake!’ social self-seeking must fall back and every party 
hate be silent. The individual must forget his own ego and 
feel himself a member of the whole ; he must recognize what 
a nothing his life is in comparison with the general welfare. 
In that very point lies the loftiness of war, that the small man 
disappears entirely before the great thought of the State. 
_,. It is precisely political idealism that demands wars, 
while materialism condemns them. What a perversion of 
morality to wish to eliminate heroism from humanity!” 


This doctrine would be accepted by any totalitarian 
Power, by Italy and the Soviet Union as well as by Hitler’s 
Germany, but it is worth remembering that Germany is not 
a totalitarian country in the sense that Italy and Russia are. 
Hitler has followed, not Hegel, but Treitschke, who said, 
“The State is in the first instance Power, that it may maintain 
itself ; it is not the Totality of the people itself, as Hegel 


‘Fassumed in his deification of the State—the people is not 


altogether amalgamated with it, but the State protects and 
embraces the life of the people, regulating it externally in all 
directions.” In industry and commerce, in art and education, 
in morals and religion, Hitler’s State has regulated the life 
of the people externally, but has not identified itself with 
those activities : there is no State industry, State art, or State 
religion, as there are in Stalin’s Russia. Hitler has remem- 
bred his Treitschke: “‘ The State’s action can rarely be 
creative, even in economics.” 


To descend from the general to the particular, Hitler has 
followed Treitschke with the utmost fidelity in his attitude 
towards treaties. ‘“* All international treaties are written with 
the stipulation : rebus sic stantibus. A State cannot possibly 
bind its will for the future in respect to another State... . 
Every State has as sovereign the undoubted right to declare 
war when it chooses, consequently every State is in the 
position to cancel any treaties which have been concluded. 
For treaties that have outlived themselves must be denounced, 
and new ones corresponding to the new conditions must take 
their place.” It is but a short step hence to deny the whole 
conception of a Hague Court or a League of Nations. “ It is 
clear that the international treaties which restrict the will 
of a State are no absolute barriers, but voluntary limitations 


of itself. From which certainly follows that the erection of 


an international court of arbitration as a permanent institu- 
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tion is incompatible with the nature of the State. Only in 
questions of the second or third importance could it in any 
case submit itself to such a court of arbitration.” 


There is scarcely a plank in Hitler’s platform that was 
not sawn and planed by the Berlin professor who died jp 
1895. His attitude towards race is that of Treitschke, who 
said “The word Adel (noble) signifies Race, and the cop. 
ception of it is founded upon a belief that personal character. 
istics are transmitted from generation to generation, . , . 
The Aryan peoples are above all things brave. They have 
always been men to protect with the sword what they have 
won with the spirit.” His attitude towards women js 
Treitschke’s. Kinder, Ktiche and Kirche, says Hitler—there 
lies the sphere of women. “‘ The proper sphere of women will 
always be marriage and the home,” wrote Treitschke ; “ any 
person who has the welfare of the lower classes at heart will 
see to it that women should no longer be employed in fac. 
tories at all.” From Treitschke, too, comes the Hitlerite 
attitude towards the armed forces. “‘ The army can have 
no will of its own, for it is intended to execute the will of the 
head of the State in unconditional obedience. . . . If the 
army had a will of its own, all political security would cease, 
There is no more terrible plague conceivable than an army 
that debates and splits itself into parties ; the fate of Spain 
is in this connection a deterrent example.” These words 
came in a lecture delivered in 1892; they might help to 
explain to a world that is still mystified by the purge of 
June, 1934, why Hitler had General von Schleicher killed, 
as well as the leaders of the Brown Shirt army who had tried 
to take a hand in controlling policy. 


The list of Hitler’s debts to Treitschke could be prolonged 
to a tiresome length ; we must confine ourselves to two more 
examples which deal with aspects of Hitlerism which proved 
most puzzlng to foreigners, aspects which Englishmen have 
persistently refused to take as a reflection of the real will of 
the German people. First, Anti-semitism. Treitschke braved 
the anger of his heterogeneous colleagues and won the applause 
of his pupils by insisting on the Jewish menace to Germany 
in the eighteen-nineties. ‘“ Now that the Aryans have accus- 
tomed themselves to the management of money, the Jews 
cease to be necessary. And now all that is dangerous in this 
people becomes prominent, the decomposing power of a nation 
which assumes the mark of different nationalities,” he said. 
“* No nation can permit the Jews to have a double nationality.” 


But Treitschke did not attempt to conceal the difficulty of} 
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drawing the line between people of Jewish descent who were 
essentially Jews, and those who were essentially German. 
«Qo far,” he went on, “I can see absolutely only one means 
that we can employ here: real energy of our national pride, 
which must become a second nature with us, so that we 
involuntarily reject everything that is strange to the German’s 
nature. That holds good of all and sundry ; it holds good of 
visiting theatres and music-halls, as well as of newspaper- 
reading. Where there is Jewish filth soiling our life, the 
German must turn away, and he must accustom himself to 
speak the truth straight out. If we see an unclean anti- 
smitism springing up, the moderate parties are to blame 
for that,” Weimar, de te fabula ! 

Lastly, colonies. The prevalent English attitude towards 
Hitler’s claim to colonies is that he is bluffing: he cannot 
want colonies because only 3 per cent. of Germany’s raw 
materials came from her colonies in pre-war days. There 
could be no more stupid misunderstanding of the attitude of 
Hitlerite Germany than that which equates the claim to 
colonies with the need for raw materials. Again we must 
tum to Treitschke for a statement of the German case. He 
shows that Germany’s need for colonies is historical, psycho- 
logical, and political, as well as economic, and he has one 
terrible prophesy : “‘ The outcome of our next successful war 
must be the acquisition of colonies by any possible means.” 
The need is historical because “the Germans have carried 
out the greatest colonization which the world has seen since 
Roman times ’—the colonization of pagan Europe from the 
Elbe to the Neva. It is psychological because “ All the great 
nations of history, when they have become strong, have felt 
the craving to impress the seal of their nature upon barbaric 
lands. And to-day we see the nations of Europe busily en- 
gaged in creating all over the globe a wholesale aristocracy 
of the white race.” The need is political, because “ it is very 
easily conceivable that a country that has no colonies will one 
day cease to be numbered among the Great Powers of Europe, 
however powerful it may be otherwise.” Treitschke adds 
that “ the whole position of Germany hangs upon how many 
millions of people will speak German in the future ’—and 
this is a point which English people have chosen to overlook ; 
the millions of Englishmen who emigrated in the nineteenth 
century have remained members of the British Empire, or 


_ at least of the English-speaking peoples. Even the millions 


of Irish emigrants have become English to that extent. But 


the German emigrants have been lost to the political and to 
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the cultural scope of German influence. There are a million 
Germans in the Soviet Union, and tens of millions in the 
Americas ; and they are lost to Germany because Germany 
has no colonies. There remains the economic need for 
colonies. “‘ The working power as well as the capital of the 
emigrants is lost to us,” said Treitschke. ‘‘ What incal- 
culable financial advantages would these people afford us as 
colonists ?” 

Treitschke was born in 1834, studied under Arnt and 
Dahlmann, and began his career in 1859 with a treatise on 
“The State,” of which most of his later work was an elabor- 
ation. He came to Berlin in 1874, and held the chair of 
Modern History until his death. During those twenty-two 
years he won the position of a national oracle, and after his 
death his fame went on increasing until the war. The atten- 
tion of Englishmen was called to his work by The National 
Review and by Professor Cramb’s lectures in Harley Street in the 
early months of 1913. The mentality of Germany then was 
not unlike her mentality to-day : “‘ The fate of Europe seems 
to depend on the interpretation which Germany will place on 
the word ‘ preservation,’ ”’ wrote Dr. Ernest Barker in 1914, 
“ Tt is difficult not to think that that interpretation has been 
growing wider and wider. The preservation of German 
culture has come to mean, as far as one can see, not merely 
the preservation of the German State, but the retention 
within the Germanic fold of all emigrants, and even the in- 
gathering into the German fold of all the separate elements 
of the German stock. The policy of retention appears in the 
efforts made to maintain German schools, German speech, 
German newspapers in countries, like Brazil, in which there 
is a large German colony ; the policy of ingathering appears 
in the Pan-German attitude to countries like Switzerland and 
Holland.” Dr. Barker did not write Dantzig, Memel, Silesia 
and Sudeten, because those districts were then within the 
German fold. 

But the moral of this article is not that 1938 is 1914 
writ large. The moral is that the sources of Hitlerism lie not in 
Versailles, nor in Weimar, but in Bismarck’s Germany ; and 
that for the understanding of Hitlerism we must look not to 


any transitory inferiority complex but to a Weltanschauung | 


which was expressed with admirable clarity by the most 
popular teacher in Germany in the last quarter of the nine 
teenth century. 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


FOOD PRICES AND THE LAND 


Many years have now passed since Britain first handed over 
her corn-growing to distant lands. It could be grown more 
cheaply than on our own farms, and economic policy dictated 
that cheap food was essential for our large industrial popu- 
lation. Food could be bought by the export of manufactured 
products, by the services provided by our shipping and 
finance, and increasingly by interest and dividends on British 
capital invested abroad. What did it matter that our wheat 
acreage was halved between 1871 and 1901, when wheat 
could be inported cheaply and in unlimited quantities ? 
The principles of international division of labour were operat- 
ing, and only by international trade could the standard of 
living in this country be raised and maintained. So the 
British nation became accustomed to eating mainly imported 
food. Years of world depression after 1929 seemed to confirm 
the wisdom of the traditional policy, since the virtual closing 
of many continental markets diverted a still greater stream 
of foodstuffs towards this country, and the more intense 
competition for our market cheapened those foodstuffs for the 
consumer. Low food prices became the apparent prerogative 
of the British consumer, and families budgeted for low food 
prices. 

Since 1933, however, the cost of living has risen, and very 
naturally this rise has caused anxiety to those who must spend 
most of their income on the bare essentials of life. Food 
is the chief of those essentials, and higher food prices have 
undoubtedly contributed to the rise in the cost of living. 
These facts are obvious enough. Indeed, they are so obvious 
that in current and recent discussions the cost of living and 
the price of food are nearly always treated as identical. This, 
in the first place, is misleading. Moreover, the discussions 
themselves seem to be inspired more by the manceuvring of 
political parties than by the desire to ascertain the true 
reasons for the recent rise in food prices. 

An analysis of these reasons will, however, lead us to 
question the wisdom of the traditional attitude of the nation 
to the question of its food supply and to the use and misuses 
of its land. 

First let us see the rise in the cost of living in its true 
perspective. In compiling the index number of the cost of 
living, the Ministry of Labour makes allowance for changes 
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in the level of rent, retail prices of clothing and fuel, and the 
costs to the consumer of light and other items as well as retail 
prices of food. It is true that food is the principal item 
allowed for in the index number, it being assumed that 
60 per cent. of working-class income is spent on food. But 
these other items are also very important, and a comparison 
of the course of their retail prices with the trend of food 
prices during the past eight years reveals some striking 
facts. Throughout the period since 1929, retail prices of 
food have been much lower, in comparison with those rulin 
in July, 1914, than have the prices of “ other items” in the 
family budget. Whereas during the years 1932 to 1936 
food prices averaged much less than 30 per cent. above the 
pre-war level, prices of other items as a whole in none of these 
years were less than 70 per cent. above that level. This 
period includes years of extreme economic depression and 
food prices have risen in the past three years. Yet, despite 
these rises, on December 1, 1937, food prices were still by far 
the cheapest item in the family budget, being only 46 per cent. 
above the 1914 figure as compared with more than 80 per cent. 
for rent, fuel and light, clothing and other items. These 
figures refer to the percentage increases in retail prices— 
producers’ prices are still much less than 46 per cent. 
above pre-war. These facts are too often ignored. There 
is no suggestion that urban landlords and manufacturers are 
profiteering or that industrial workers are being paid too much. 
Presumably these increased prices of the other items only 
reflect the increased cost incurred in the respective forms of 
production ; but the low level of farmers’ prices is in marked 
contrast to those of manufactured goods, although farmers’ 
costs have certainly risen no less than have the costs of 
production in other industries. It may be contended that the 
losses incurred by British farmers were made up by means 
of subsidies, and that the gain to the urban population by 
low food prices was offset by the millions paid by the tax- 
payer to assist British agriculture. The contention is wholly 
unsound. In 1934, the nation’s retail food bill was estimated 
to be about £1,075,000,000. If food prices had been the same 
percentage above 1914 levels as were the prices of “ other 
items ”’ in the family budget, our people would have paid some 
£400,000,000 more for its food in 1934 than it actually did. 
In contrast to these hundreds of millions the £15,000,000 
or so paid to British farmers in that year in the form of 
subsidies seems quite insignificant. 


The depression in food prices after 1929 was not accom- 
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anied by a corresponding decline in the money incomes of 
the people as a whole. On the contrary, in 1935, the food- 
purchasing power of the working classes in this country was 
no less than 25 per cent. greater than in 1929. Higher wages 
and a larger volume of employment increased this purchasing 
ower after 1935, while it is estimated that in the second 
quarter of 1937 salaries and wages above £250 a year were 
21 per cent. in excess of the 1929 level and about 18 per cent. 
more than in 1935. This is, however, only one aspect of the 
matter. When world prices of food and raw materials fell 
sharply after 1929, British consumers reaped an apparent 
benefit from low food prices, and industrialists from cheap raw 
materials. Our great dependence upon imports seemed to 
be more than ever an economic benefit to the nation. But 
it is from the conditions creating these apparent advantages, 
and to the past attitude of the nation to its food supply, that 
many present difficulties are arising, and from which trouble 
may be expected in the future. 


Low prices of food enabled the standard of living of our 
urban population as a whole to be raised during the years of 
depression, but this higher standard of living was obtained 
at the expense of lowering that of farmers in this country and 
throughout the world. It is no exaggeration to say that 
during the worst years of depression losses were being made 
by primary producers in every country. The misfortunes 
of these producers may have brought temporary advantages 
to some consumers in this country, but the continuation of 
uneconomic prices must ultimately operate against the interest 
of consumers themselves. That this has already happened 
can be shown by reference to two commodities, wheat and 
butter, for a very large proportion of our supplies of which we 
depend upon world production. The catastrophic fall in 
wheat prices after 1930 and the continuation of unremunera- 
tive prices after that year had the natural effect of compelling 
farmers throughout the world to reduce the acreages of this 
crop. The reductions did not take place at once. Farm 
production cannot be changed in an instant, but sharp 
decreases in the wheat acreage took place after 1934. Pro- 
duction and stocks declined while demand was maintained, 
with the result that the wheat market was extremely sensitive 
to changes in demand and to seasonal conditions. It was 
mainly for these reasons that during some months of 1937 
the price of this commodity was more than double the level 
in 1935. 

For three years to 1936 the retail price of butter averaged 
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about one shilling a pound. There can be little wonder that 
in every country supplying butter to consumers here farmers 
have had to be assisted by means of levies made upon domestic 
consumers or by direct subsidies from their respective govern- 
ments. Nor is it surprising that prices rose. The British 
consumer could not be subsidised indefinitely by producers 
and consumers in other countries. A reaction was inevitable, 
not as is sometimes alleged because of the Government’s 
policy of restriction of imports ; there are no restrictions on 
imports of butter, and supplies in 1936 were the largest ever 
recorded. Nor was the rise due to import duties ; the greater 
part of our supplies of butter come from the Dominions and 
the Empire and thus enter the country free of all duty. 

Recent experiences in regard to prices of wheat and butter 
and other foodstuffs should give even consumers every reason 
to question whether cheapness for a time is the sole con- 
sideration in our food supply. Economic well-being and 
progress is impossible unless there is a continuous supply of 
food and raw materials. But, by the very nature of primary 
production, continuity of supply can be achieved only if 
producers receive adequate remuneration year by year. 
Unlike manufacturing operations, the output of most primary 
products cannot be readily adjusted to changes in demand; 
and in a time of depression stocks tend to accumulate, and, 
later, production will decline. If demand increases, this same 
inelasticity in primary production often causes more than 
proportionate increases in price. 

This inelasticity arises from the very nature of the job of 
farming ; if prices fall the farmer cannot shut up part of his 
farm like a shop and expect to find it in good working order 
when things get better. There is this fundamental difference 
between agriculture and manufacture. Buildings and 
machines are dead things, whilst the land is essentially organic. 
With reasonable care, buildings and machinery can be safely 
left idle for a while and will not depreciate, but neglected land 
quickly deteriorates. While a factory need only be kept in 
being, the land must be preserved in health. 


The condition of the land is fundamental. The present 
condition is not due only to the recent extreme depression in 
farming throughout the world ; it arises from many years of 
national complacency in regard to our food supply, and of 
callousness to the condition and use of the land itself. The 
land responds to good treatment, but if it is neglected the 
penalties are great and enduring. Further, if economic policy 
prevents the proper care of the land, the condition and 
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ductivity of the land itself will reveal the shortsightedness 
of that policy. 

Let us observe some of the protests which the land is 
making even now, and which are affecting consumers of food. 
At the present time reports are received of the results of the 
misuse of the land in most of the great countries to whom 
more than half a century ago we handed our own corn growing. 
Soil erosion, one of the results of producing food without 
observing the rules of good farming, is taking toll of the 
fertility in these countries. Mr. G. V. Jacks, of Rothamsted, 
is reported to have said recently that the wasting away by 
wind and water of soil from which the fertility had been 
exhausted by unwise and grasping farming had left less than 
one-third of the whole of the United States intact ; a thousand 
million tons of rich soil are deposited every year in the bed 
of the Mississippi River. A Government expert in South 
Africa attributed the increased cost of living to deterioration 
of land in that country. Confirmation of the misuse of land 
comes also from Australia which, because of periods of drought 
which denuded lands of grass, and then periods of heavy rain, 
was very susceptible to erosion. 

These reports are not alarmist effusions of irresponsible 
journalists. They are scientific observations by competent 
authorities. They show just one of the consequences of 
sacrificing the land to pursue a policy of ‘‘ cheap food at any 
cost” ; they show that Nature herself is pointing out that the 
cheapest methods of producing food are in the end sometimes 
the worst and most expensive forms of farming. The farmers 
in these ranching areas are not altogether to blame for this 
wastage of land. Soil erosion was occurring long before the 
recent great fall in produce prices, but there is no doubt that 
continued depression has forced many farmers to save them- 
selves by robbing the land. 

Unfortunately the scene of the tragedy has not been 
confined to lands overseas. The same economic policy has 
operated in a different way to destroy the production from 
enormous areas of land within our own shores—land which 
is some of the best in the world, and land which has been 
farmed as well as that of any country. As a nation we have 
been content to see, even in the last twenty years, hundreds of 
thousands of men and women leave the land for urban pur- 
suits. The position of British agriculture in 1914 was dis- 
quieting enough, but since the war it has become very much 
worse. 


During the war the acreage of ploughland was much 
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increased, but in 1937 there were nearly two million acres 
less of arable land than in 1914, before the war-time stimulus 
had become effective. To an increasing extent arable land 
has been turned over to grass. This was inevitable when 
our agriculture was exposed to the competition of imports of 
cheap foodstuffs, while it was left a war-time legacy of high 
costs. Moreover, by the Agricultural Wages Act, 1924, 
minimum levels were established for the chief of these costs, 
labour, with the result that in recent years there has been a 
growing disparity between the levels of wages and prices of 
produce. This has not meant merely a turning over to grass- 
land ; it has meant that the area of rough grazings has steadily 
increased, and these rough grazings are almost valueless 
for agricultural production. This devastation of our land is 
no fault of our farmers. They are highly skilled in their job, 
and they know that turning land over to grass and possibly 
to rough grazing is not only diminishing the output of food 
from the land, but is bad for the land itself. It is the result 
of prolonged bad economic conditions, and it is but one of the 
prices paid in the pursuit of the policy of “ cheap food at any 
price.” 

It is, however, not the only manifestation of the nation’s 
neglect of the true values of land. In the last ten years 
nearly half a million acres of agricultural land have been taken 
for other purposes. Most of this land has been taken for 
building—‘*‘ land ripe for development.” While there is a 
shortage of suitable houses the taking of some land for this 
purpose is not only inevitable but is in the best interests of 
the nation. But there is no doubt that too often the taking 
of this land is determined not by its suitability for this purpose 
or that, but because of the immediate economic position. 
Values are assessed at their market price ; the immediate and 
not the ultimate return is the determining factor in every 
transaction, even although it may result in really or poten- 
tially first-class farmland being lost for ever to agriculture. 


The nation has already allowed much of its land to be 
permanently withdrawn from agricultural production, and 


much of the remainder to deteriorate. Yet more than ever | 


before it is imperative that our agricultural land should be 


maintained and improved. Recent experiences in regard to | 


internationally traded foodstuffs like wheat and_ butter 
should have caused even consumers to question the wisdom 
of continuing our great dependence upon overseas countries 
for much of our food. It is no coincidence that the com- 
modities of which the prices have risen most in the last two 
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ears are also those for our supplies of which we depend for 
the greatest proportion upon imports. No one seriously 
considers that this country could or should be completely self- 
supporting in regard to its food supply, but there is no doubt 
that greater home production relative to imports of many 
foodstuffs would lead to less vulnerability to world con- 
ditions, and to more stable prices in the home market. From 
the aspect of supply, also, the probability of a decline in the 
production in many overseas countries, due to the effects of 
soil erosion, should be ample reason for safeguarding the 
fertility of our own land. 

There is another aspect of the problem of food supply. 
Undoubtedly there has been a substantial improvement in the 
standard of nutrition in this country in the last few years, but 
there is ample scope for further improvement. The Advisory 
Committee on Nutrition emphasised the need for a greater 
consumption of many fresh foods, especially of milk, green 
vegetables, fruit and potatoes. These are commodities which 
our land is especially suited to produce, and it is within the 
capacity of our farms and farmers to contribute the increased 
supply which is desirable, although, in the case of some com- 
modities, the necessary increase could be achieved only after 
several seasons. 

Moreover, with the assurance of a reasonable return for 

their produce, farmers would ensure that the increase was 
forthcoming. It is not their wish that so much land is now 
understocked and underfarmed. Also, they know that the 
longer land is neglected the more difficult and more expensive 
it will be to bring it into full production. The farmers and 
farm workers know their job, and given the opportunity and 
the incentive they can contribute much more yet to the food 
and wealth of the nation. 
‘} Further, the experiences of the submarine campaign in 
1917 should show sufficient reason for taking adequate 
precautions against defeat on the home front in war-time. 
Many warnings have been issued on this point, but the 
necessary action is yet to be taken. The position is now 
more serious than it was at the beginning of the last war. 
Pressure of economic circumstances has put millions of acres 
of our land out of production or has rendered them far less 
productive than they were or could be again. And the 
neglect of the land by the nation is causing thousands of 
workers—the most skilled agricultural workers in the world— 
to leave the land. 


These are but a few reasons why a vigorous agricultural 
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industry is essential to the well-being and security of the 
nation. The retarding of the development of the industry 
is very largely attributable to the apparent advantages which 
this country has derived from international trade. We have 
seen some of the effects of food production in other countries, 
There are other developments abroad which are influencin 
our economic position, and which will have still greate 
influence in the future. Many of the countries which are 
regarded mainly as producers of primary goods have already 
developed extensive secondary industries, and in many cases 
not only have these new manufacturing industries been able to 
satisfy the domestic market, but also their products are com- 
peting on an increasing scale with ours in other markets, 
including our own. These developments are no passing phase, 
Overseas industrialisation has come to stay and to grow. 
Perhaps one day our industrialists will realise that they will 
gain from increased purchasing power in British Agriculture, 
a purchasing power which even now amounts to some 
£250,000,000 annually. Perhaps, too, when interest on 
British capital abroad becomes paid less by the import of 
foodstufis and more by the import of manufactured goods 
into this country, others beside farmers will question the 
wisdom of expanding the volume of our overseas lending. 


GEOFFREY BROWNE. 
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A SELF-SUFFICING EMPIRE 


Taz British Empire is the greatest commercial proposition 
the world has ever known. Can we develop this as we should, 
to the mutual benefit of all the countries that compose it ? 
(an we direct the flow of goods and services accompanied by 
media for their ready home consumption and distribution 
within the Empire ? 

Markets are not, however, developed overnight. Exten- 
sion of credit, study of conditions typical to Empire environ- 
ment, advertising, organization of sales and personnel, are 
forces which should be combined in an assault upon the 
markets available within the Dominions and Colonies. I 
wish to provide illustrations of conditions existing in just two 
everyday commodities. Firstly, take sugar. To-day New 
Zealand buys its sugar in Java, while Australia sends its sur- 
plus to Great Britain. Uruguay buys sugar from Yugo- 
slavia instead of from her neighbours in Peru and Brazil. 
Peru actually sells sugar to China in competition with Java— 
almost a neighbour. Java, in point of fact, sells sugar to 
Zanzibar, whereas Zanzibar’s neighbour, Mozambique, exports 
to India. At one time, however, India used to be Java’s best 
customer for sugar, but to-day the Hindustan is the leading 
producer of cane sugar, although it needs to import occasionally 
to supplement its production. The foregoing is merely a 
summary of mal-distribution in just one major commodity. 

To show how mal-production works in another commodity, 
let me say that despite their Dictator, Duce, or Fuehrer, 
Russia, Italy and Germany provide classic examples. The 
U.S.S.R., despite its consecutive five years’ planning, still 
produces light cattle and thin leather, which it cannot use, 
so has to import heavy leather produced in Italy and Ger- 
many. On the other hand, Germany and Italy produce 
heavy cattle and thick leather, and have, therefore, to import 
light leather from England, France, and even India. The 
pasture being poor in Russia, light cattle are reared, but the 
country being hard, heavy leather is needed. In Italy and 
Germany, the pasture being good, heavy cattle are bred, but 
thin leather is used, as better facilities are available for 
transportation in these countries than in Russia and Siberia. 
Now to be self-sufficient, Germany claims to be able to 
manufacture leather from fish skins in order to replace some 
of the light leather imported for manufacturing shoes, gloves, 
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and handbags. Withal, Germany still hopes to dispose of al] 
its surplus heavy leather to other countries to accumulate 
more foreign exchange to enable it to buy war material with 
a view to keeping the peace in Europe. 

As a unit, the British Commonwealth of Nations hag 4 
population of approximately 450 millions, and its trade 
constitutes about a third of the total trade of the world, 
How this is split among the various Dominions I can best 
illustrate by the following tabulation, which shows what the 
United Kingdom bought and sold within the Empire. 


We bought from (per cent.) : They bought from us (per cent,): 
Invi : 27.25 of her exports 36.25 of her imports 

(or 4.25 of our total imports) (or 3.75 of our total exports) 
CanapDA : 28.5 of her exports 17.5 of her imports 

(or 3.81 of our imports) (or 5.3 of our exports) 
AustRALiA : 44.5 of her exports 39.5 of her imports 

(or 5.3 of our imports) (or 3.75 of our exports) 
Soutn Arrica: 52.7 of her exports 43.2 of her imports 

(or 1.52 of our imports) (or 5.60 of our exports) 
New ZEALAND : 89 of her exports 49.25 of her imports 

(or 4.37 of our imports) (or 7.8 of our exports) 


It will thus be observed that already the United Kingdom 
buys quite 20 per cent. of the total value of imports from the 
major Dominions, while we sell to them about 26 per cent, 
of the total value of our exports. 

These percentages would, of course, have been higher but 
for the fact that we are bound to sell a great deal of our coal 
to foreign countries, while Canada and Australia, producing 
a great surplus of wheat and gold, need to export these to 
foreign countries. Yet we buy 44 per cent. of our imports 
of grain and flour from the Empire, 24 per cent. of our meat 
needs, 81 per cent. of our raw wool, 51 per cent. of other 
textile raw materials, 50 per cent. of the hides and skins 
imported, and about 80 per cent. of the rubber used by us. 

The dependant Empire buys from us somewhat more than 
half of our total exports of iron and steel, wood products, 
pottery and glass, cutlery and hardware ; 60 per cent. of British 
exports of electrical goods, 75 per cent. of wearing apparel, 
paper and cardboard. For the Commonwealth, exclusive of 
Great Britain, about 54 per cent. of its exports are sold 
outside the Empire, while about 50 per cent. of its exports 
come from sources outside the Empire. (This discrepancy 
between the aggregates provided in this paragraph and those 
in the tabulation is due to percentages representing intra- 
Commonwealth exchange exclusive of Great Britain.) 

By grouping the principal commodities, we shall learn 
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how the Empire fares with regard to their production. In 
the METAL group we produced during 1935 70 per cent. of the 
yorld’s asbestos, 90 per cent. of nickel, 80 per cent. of tin, 
10 per cent. of gold, 40 of manganese, 28 per cent. of lead, 
90 per cent. of platinum, 16 per cent. of silver, 9 per cent. of 
ion ore, and 7 per cent. of copper. Asbestos was produced 
principally by Canada and Southern Rhodesia and South 
Africa ; nickel by Canada ; tin in the Federated Malay States ; 
gold in South Africa, Canada, India, and Australia; man- 
ganese in the Gold Coast, India, and South Africa ; lead in 
Australia, Canada, India, and the United Kingdom ; platinum 
in Canada and the West Indies ; silver in Canada, Australia, 
and India ; copper in Canada, Northern Rhodesia, India, and 
the United Kingdom, while most of the iron ore is produced 
in England. Zinc is being produced in increasing quantities 
in Australia, Canada, Newfoundland, and India. Apart from 
the United States, the United Kingdom is the world’s biggest 
producer of coal, that is, 17 per cent. of the world’s pro- 
duction. 


In the TEXTILES group, India produced almost all of the 
world’s jute; Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
produced 45 per cent. of the world’s wool ; India and the Sudan 
produce about 85 per cent. of the Empire cotton requirements, 
while the United Kingdom and Canada are rapidly gaining in 
the world production of artificial silk. 


In the Frrpina-Sturrs group, Canada, India, and 
Australia produce 23 per cent. of the world’s wheat crop, 
or a surplus of 300 million bushels—more than twice that 
needed by the United Kingdom by way of imports to supple- 
ment her own crops ; the Empire leads the world in its pro- 
duction of tea, since India and Ceylon produce about 60 
per cent. of the total ; India leads the world with its production 
of cane sugar and tobacco, while Rhodesian tobacco is now 
also finding its sphere ; the Gold Coast and Nigeria produce 
half of the world’s cocoa, and coffee from East Africa is also 
of growing importance. Over half of the rice produced in 
the world is grown in India and Burmah, while Canada’s 
production of oats is rapidly expanding. 


In the SunDRY group, we produce over 80 per cent. of 
the world’s diamonds, principally in South Africa; 60 per 
cent. of rubber in the Straits Settlements and Ceylon; 16 
per cent. of salt and linseed in India; 70 per cent. of the 
world’s groundnuts in India and West Africa. The British 
Empire also produced in 1935 8.4 per cent. of the world’s 
bauxite, 31.3 of chrome ore, 12.5 of graphite, 25.5 of mica, 
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0.6 potash, 1.8 petroleum, 9.6 phosphates, 5.8 pyrites, and 
6.4 sulphur. 

The principal shortage in essential raw materials exists in 
cotton and petroleum. Despite the Government controlled 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company and the vast network of the Shell 
combine, one or other of which control concerns immense 
properties ranging from Persia by way of the United States 
to Venezuela, yet they are under alien flags. Oil production 
on British soil is small, but during recent years intensive 
developments have taken place which should make possible 
large production of oil from coal on these shores. Although 
Empire cotton provides 86 per cent. of that needed, much of 
it is short staple and unadaptable to Lancashire specialities, 
Two-thirds of these mills spin American cotton. Conceivably 
the Sudan and India hold prospects in that regard, and 
perhaps ultimately the cost of coal conversion will be reduced 
to the point of making the British Commonwealth self-sufficing 
in respect of petroleum and its products. None the less, we 
are well provided with the facilities for transporting such 
commodities which we are at present short of, for the Empire 
has a third of the world’s total shipping, and about one-seventh 
of the world’s timber. 

A close study of the above would show that the Empire 
can, and should, be self-sufficing and self-supporting. This 
does not entail that we are to be precluded from trading with 
foreign countries, since there are many commodities which 
we produce in abundance, and it is quite inconceivable 
that we should desist from doing this. The wealth of 
a country is gauged by the amount of its exports, for 
in this manner wealth is brought into the country. Ou 
trade with Empire countries (excepting India) tabulated 
above, clearly indicates that much scope exists in further 
developing intra-Empire reciprocal trade with the major 
Dominions of Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New 
Zealand. At present they purchase a high percentage of 
their manufactured goods from countries outside the British 
Commonwealth, while we particularly favour them with 
either free entry, or lowered tariffs on their raw materials, 
dairy produce, and minerals. 

Hitherto, Imperial Conferences have been the politicians 
particular pigeon, but in order to make future conferences 
somewhat more effective, I suggest that producing and 
mercantile interests be invited to put their cases, showing 
why they cannot buy and sell more among our own kith and 
kin. The avenues exist and are approachable, but adroitnes 
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in marketing needs to be applied just as dexterity in manu- 
facturing, and perseverance in pioneering have become part 
of our British character. 

There are, I admit, numerous difficulties which would have 
to be overcome. They are both economic and political in 
nature ; sacrifices will have to bé effected to further mutual 
advantage, but the result would be worth while, and not as 
brittle as our pacts and treaties with foreign countries, which 
are good only until these fit in with their requirements. 

The emissaries to such a conference from the Dominions 
and Colonies would have to bring a will to solve the problems, 
for it is imperative to the British peoples and the dependant 
Empire that the British Commonwealth structure should be 
well cemented by commercial ties in order to preserve not 
only the greatest Commonwealth of free peoples history has 
ever recorded, but also as the means to save the world from 
self-destruction. It has been openly discussed whether this 
or that Dominion would come to Great Britain’s aid, or 
whether Britain could keep her trade routes open in the 
event of an emergency. By working our problems out now, 
we can make it clear that it would not pay an aggressor to 
disturb so powerful a combination as the British Empire. 


E. F. BrayHam. 


ART AND PATRONAGE IN INDIA 


At the recent banquet in London under the auspices of the 
Rudyard Kipling Memorial Fund a distinguished speaker jg 
reported to have said that “it mattered very little to most 
people that Kipling was born in India.” This may be true 
but that it mattered a great deal to Kipling is blazoned in 
his work. The influence of environment upon art is incalcul- 
able; and Kipling inherited that glowing birthright of 
sunshine and colour which is the gift of the Apsaras to those 
born amidst the brilliant surroundings of Bombay, which 
he apostrophized : 
** Mother of Cities to me, 
But I was born in her gate, 


Between the palms and the sea, 


Where the world-end steamers wait. 
* * * ok 


Her power is over mine, 

And mine I hold at her hands!” 
In that favoured part of India the people are clad in colours 
as brilliant as their landscape, in contrast to the mono- 
chromatic hues of Bengal, where the general dearth of colour 
among the inhabitants is naturally reflected in the sombre 
tints of the New Bengal School of Painting.* 

Bombay, though passing through the acid test of moderniza- 
tion, still compares very favourably with other memorable 
city views of the world; especially when seen at sundown 
from beneath the palms and champak trees of the Hanging 
Gardens. The surroundings of the city are unique. There 
is the varied interest of its busy harbour, the island peaks of 
Elaphanta and Oran, and the glancing sails of “‘ the embarked 
traders of the flood,’ with the blue outlines of the Western 
Ghauts stamped upon the skyline, like a design on gold lacquer. 

The road from the city passes through dense palm groves 
screening the chawls and cottages of the villagers ; and brings 
one to the broad white beaches of Varsova, and the warmet 
loveliness of tropical creeks. It was my good fortune to have 
India presented constantly to my view in the rich colour 
schemes of the Western Districts. 

The late Lord Reading once remarked to me that he had 
been informed that he would not be able to find artists in 
India, and expressed his surprise because India, he said, was 
a country that one would have expected to produce artists 


* “ Cotton is the common dress of the people, and outside Bengal brilliant 
colours are popular.” —Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908. 
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full justification for those who believe in the revival of the 
Indian arts and crafts as a necessary step towards India’s 
fuller realization of herself and as a useful and beautiful 
influence in world xsthetics, is summed up within the simple 
but profound inference. But although environment does 
create artists, patronage is likewise required in order to 
produce Masters. Europe learnt this lesson from Ancient 
Greece; and it is a strange irony that India, which once 
knew all about art and patronage, should have to relearn the 
lesson from the West. 


The munificent personal interest which linked the names 
of Akbar, Jehangir, and Shah Jahan with Indian art for all 
time petred out in their immediate successors; it did not 
reappear with the installation of the British Raj, for patronage 
in art was then an almost unknown quantity in England. 
The nineteenth century was far advanced before art in India 
began to be perfunctorily recognised as a living instead of 
a spent force; and even in recent times those who have 
waxed eloquent upon the theme of Buddhist, Brahminical, 
and Mogul art have rarely condescended to admit the subject 
of Indian art students as a predella to the august Triptych. 
It is, of course, true that the Indian art students, however, 
interesting to those who know them and their genius, can 
hardly be said to form a spectacular or mystical theme. 
They are nevertheless the mainstay and the main problem 
of Indian art to-day. 

As one watches these young people, both boys and girls, 
sauntering towards the Art School, lingering on the way to 
gather some of the fallen parajataka and champak flowers 
from the garden walks, and to insert these tenderly between 
the leaves of their sketch books, while humming from time 
to time some Indian catch, which for most Western ears has 
neither a beginning nor an end, they would hardly impress the 
casual observer as being the inheritors and demonstrators 
of ancient Oriental lore. They are more likely to be viewed 
as, at best, a mere parenthesis—a footnote so to speak—to 
the Indian epic of art. The question is whether one is thinking 
of “Indian Art” or of Art in India. We have it, on the 
authority of the national Bard, “that every like is not the 
same”; and accordingly a great gulf is fixed between the 
past and the present in India. When we endeavour practi- 
cally to bridge this chasm by suggesting that some of the 
interest lavished on India’s ancient records might well be 
extended to her modern artists, and especially to those 
incipient ones who work in the schools, one must expect to 
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evoke a good deal of controversy, criticism, and even mig. 
representation. 

It is a simple fact that whereas India possesses a plethora 
of connoisseurs, both at home and abroad, there is an appalling 
dearth of patrons. Indeed, I have never seen the distinction 
between the patron and the connoisseur more glaringly 
demonstrated than during the years I spent in India. No 
one, either there or in London, is likely to question the market 
and literary value of a painting by Manohar, or his Persian 
predecessor, Bihzad; and when you are purchasing Rajput 
or Mogul pictures, Indian Kinkhabs, brocades, and Kashmir 
shawls, you are dealing in attractive certainties ; but it is 
a different matter when one is trying to enlist interest in the 
unfledged and untried craftsmen and artists of the century, 
And yet it is through them alone that India can hope to 
achieve the success of the past, or even to justify the import- 
ance that has been attached to her art since it was once more 
revealed to the western world by the discoverers and scholars 
of the last century. Consequently the fate of the struggling 
art schools in India is of supreme importance, though that 
fate long hung in the balance, and was not decided until 1931, 
when the advice of a Retrenchment Committee to abolish 
the largest and oldest art school in India, was rejected by 
the Government of Bombay in response to the demand of 
the people (enthusiastically expressed) for its continuance. 
A brief review of the Indian Art Schools is therefore necessary 
to a full appreciation of the problem presented by India at 
the present day. 

These institutions were begun, following a similar movement 
in England, inspired by the Exhibition of 1851. In 1857 the 
first drawing classes were opened in Bombay as the result of 
a donation of a lakh of rupees by a Parsee philanthropist, 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. In 1865 Messrs. Lockwood Kipling, 
Griffiths and Higgins arrived from England to direct the 
sculpture, painting and metal work of the new Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy School of Art. I count among my Indian 
souvenirs a copy of the old “‘ Bombay Saturday Journal” 
which contains the notice of the birth of Rudyard Kipling 
in a house of the School of Art’s garden.* In 1875, Mr. Lock- 


* The birthplace is marked by a bronze medallion which we executed 
and placed in position by the wish of Lord Lloyd, then Governor of Bombay. 
Though the house is probably not the same, it stands on the same site, and 
faces the old buildings of the School of Art, which I moved the Government 
to have restored to their condition in Lockwood Kipling’s time, as they had 
fallen into disrepair. This structure now functions as the Commercial Art | 
Section of the School. 
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wood Kipling was sent to Lahore to start an art school there. 
The five principal schools of art to-day are those of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Lahore and Lucknow; and, India being 
a country in which a spade is not necessarily called a spade, 
but may enjoy a less accurate but much more poetical 
appellation, it follows that the art schools in India were not 
altogether schools of art. This is demonstrated by a reference 
to the quinquennial review of the Progress of Education in 
India which deals with the period from 1902 to 1907. We 
read that the Madras school of art taught woodcut, carpet 
weaving, metal work, jewellery and modelling (of a very 
elementary character) and catered for the children of artisans. 
Calcutta, in addition to the above, possessed classes for 
drawing teachers, and for the fine arts, of elementary 
description ; Lucknow favoured cabinet construction, gold 
and silversmith’s work, elementary draughtsmanship, and 
house decoration ; while Lahore taught the students drawing 
and carpentry, cotton printing, and photo-mechanical pro- 
cesses. The late Mr. E. B. Havell, who took charge of the 
Calcutta School in 1900, claimed to have abolished the 
existing curriculum on the ground that it was academic and 
reeked of ‘‘ western influence.”* Indeed he seems to have 
abolished everything in the way of art training, and is said 
to have dumped the Greek and Roman casts in a pond in 
the school garden; and as he never substituted for these 
amenities any classes for the study of Life, his students were 
restricted to copying Mogul pictures. His almost purely 
negative theories more or less held the field for some thirty 
years in India, and have closed the door of the Indian art 
schools upon facilities for instruction in oil painting, portrait 
and figure painting, modelling from life and landscape 
painting, by which professional Indian artists have to make 
a living nowadays. The only Province to resist, to some 
extent, this reactionary propaganda, which not only accepted 
standards of art training in India which were definitely far 
inferior to those of Europe but strove to justify them by 
much fallacious exaggeration, was the Bombay Presidency. 
Unfortunately this propaganda was rendered palatable to 
many credulous friends of India in England by claims that 


_ Yoga and other subconscious forces of Eastern mysticism 


were superior substitutes for a training in art; and these 
tenets have been loudly bandied about between Bengal, 
London and the United States. High-sounding and patriotic 


rf * See his letter, dated August, 1925, in Indian Art and Letters, Novem- 
r, 1925. 
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though they be, they resulted in stultifying the Indian ar; 
schools, and forcing Indian students to seek in Europe for 
the facilities in art training which were denied them in their 
own country. Such were the conditions which compelled 
me, when I took over charge of the Bombay School of Art 
late in 1919, to try to do the best I could to repair some of 
the most glaring omissions in the curriculum. This would 
have proved a task more insuperable than the labours of Her. 
cules had it not been for the providential personal support of 
the Governor of Bombay, Sir George (now Lord) Lloyd, 
It had been my lot during the Great War to serve with a 
Battalion of Pioneers; and, whether influenced by this 
experience or not, I have felt special admiration for that 
type of intellect and enterprise which is willing to begin 
something that, being without official or established precedents, 
deserves to be called original, and consequently accepts the 
risk of failure. Lord Lloyd was essentially a Pioneer, with 
a flair for art patronage, an instinctive sympathy with 
India’s struggling artists, and a courage which was as dis- 
interested as it is rare in this age of economics and practical 
criterions of success. While he was Governor of Bombay 
during its second great formative period (Sir Bartle Frere 
was Governor “when modern Bombay was brought into 
existence’), he never failed to respond to the complaints 
of Art (and indeed art in India at that time was in a parlous 
condition and had good reason to complain), just as Lorenzo 
found time to listen to the interminable and none-too-edifying 
disputes between Benvenuto Cellini and Bandinelli, because 
these unbrotherly controversialists belonged to the greater 
fraternity of art. Thus he was instrumental in founding 
scholarships to enable us to open the first class of mural 
painting in British India; in supporting us in instituting 
classes for painting and modelling from life, for the study of 
Indian design, and the re-organisation of the curriculum 
throughout the Bombay school; besides greatly increasing 
the facilities on the architectural side*; enabling our 
students to visit the famous centres of art of their own country 
for purposes of sketching and study; and giving them 
commissions on a comprehensive scale for mural painting 
and the applied arts. 


This gubernatorial interest may be looked upon with 
surprise in this country, for art has not escaped the democratic 


* Subsequent developments on these lines have made the architectural 
section of the Bombay School of Art qualified to train students up to the 
final R.I.B.A. examinations. 
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machinery of advisory boards, committees and sub-com- 
mittees ; but it is a point in favour of the Indian view that 
the personal patronage of art by the Governor of an Indian 
rovince is no anomaly but a matter of course which, though 
belated, is greatly to be desired. The habit of thought which 
gees the link between the artists and the exalted patron as 
a natural one still permeates all classes in India, in spite of 
the indifference of the Ruling Princes. It was on the basis 
of this public confidence in the existence of patronage as 
a living, though a dormant force hidden somewhere in the 
labyrinthian maze of the Government machine, that I 
advocated with the support of the Governor of Bombay 
schemes for post-graduate courses in the Fine and Applied 
Arts of India, of which New Delhi was to be a point of focus,* 
and for the independence of Art training and its emancipation 
from the constrictive coils of a too-official regime. When 
I look back upon the fluctuations of those strenuous years, 
upon our plans and schemes that succeeded, no less than on 
those that went “‘agley,” I am reminded of much very 
lively controversy, which, though muffled in this country by 
distance, was real enough for those of us who were in the 
midst of it. The opinion has been expressed that ‘‘ It would 
be a mistake to attribute too much to individual Governors ; 
for when work is demanded by the Spirit of the Age it will 
be done in some shape or other whoever may be in power.” 
Be this as it may, it is an extremely fortunate thing that 
from 1919 to 1923, there was a strong hand in Bombay 
upon the helm of Government, otherwise I cannot doubt 
that the stately but somewhat cumbersome vessel of Govern- 
ment would certainly have collided with such flotsam upon 
the departmental tide as the Indian Art School—with the 
sort of result which George Stephenson deprecated when 
asked what would happen if a railway train were to encounter 
a cow upon the line ! 


It is my great regret that much more was not done with 
the great enterprise of New Delhi for the revival of Indian 
Arts and Crafts when so fair an opportunity offered. But 
at least the Bombay School is stabilised ; and it is now for 
India to show her artistic as well as her political acumen by 
the revival of patronage on an organised scale. It is useless 
for India to continue the system of casually drafting her 


* The “ Prize of Delhi ” scheme, which I suggested to the Government 
of India in 1928, was widely supported by Indian public opinion, especially 
— Western Districts, but failed to secure the support of Bengal at the 
ime. 
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Art students to Europe for training, and of fixing her eye 
upon Europe as the arbiter of public taste. It is a great pity 
that the comprehensive scheme for the re-organisation of the 
fine arts of India which I did all I could, with the help of 
a great many prominent Indians, to see adopted on a scale 
commensurate with the unrivalled but hopelessly disorganised 
artistic genius of the country, was not adopted on lines similar 
to those suggested by Lord Lloyd at the Wembley Conference 
on Indian Art in 1924.* But I have confidence in India’s 
capacity to shake off the trammels of indifference which have 
too long led her to ignore her own strongest claim to the 
world’s consideration. The time has come for her to patronise 
her own talent, to trust herself, to open her eyes to the vision 
of her own beauty, which though it has so long been an 
inspiration to many foreigners has left her strangely un- 
concerned. The burning question before India at the present 
time is how to save her craftsmen, and use for the benefit of 
her own people the wonderful talent of her inhabitants of all 
communities. This can only be done through patronage— 
patronage by the State and by the public. I believe that it 
will be by provincial enterprise that the Arts of India which 
are once more in the ascending scale will come into their own 
again, just as surely as they did in emulative Italy in the 
Renaissance. Indian students must be encouraged to look 
at India, to listen to the voices that surround them, and to 
interpret the message audible to their own ears without fear ; 
not in terms of the past but in terms of the India of to-day, 
which is still the East’s most dazzling incarnation of beauty. 


W. E. GLADSTONE SOLOMON. 


* Both before and since then, the Wembley proposals were strongly 
supported by a large body of public opinion in India, backed both by the 
Times of India and the Bombay Chronicle (a remarkable conjunction), and 
ably advocated, in particular, by Sir Phiroze Seltma, Mr. Justice Jayakar, 
and the late Mr. K. H. Vakil. 
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“THIS BORE FRUIT AFTERWARDS” 


Tue reader of Rudyard Kipling’s Something of Myself cannot 
but be touched by the picture of that desolate childhood in 
the house of the Woman at Southsea. There are compensa- 
tions to everything: those childish tears were to blossom 
into several immortal masterpieces, and through them, 
moreover, the boy learned to find refuge in books. The list 
of those “‘ priceless volumes ”’ sent to him by “ Father and 
Mother,” or left by a visitor, or come upon ‘“‘ somehow or 
other,” is to be found on pages 7 and 8 of the autobiography : 
with the help of a good pack of beagles, old readers of the 
Daily Telegraph and Morning Post, I ran them to earth the 
other day; but the subject tempts one to a more discursive 
consideration than is possible in the columns of a daily news- 
paper. For these books are not only a pleasant study in 
themselves: they went to form the mind, the style and 
the works of our author. As he says of one of them, they 
“bore fruit afterwards.” 

If we would understand the place he gives to the first 
on the list, we must take into account that the heart of the 
child was the heart of an exile. Mrs. Ewing’s Six to Sixteen 
he found in a bound number of Aunt Judy’s Magazine of 
the early ’seventies. The heroine had also left her home and 
her parents in India, had also seen in the lascars at Southamp- 
ton “the faces of old friends.” For that reason the tale 
must have been loaded with comfort for the little chap ; but 
we should not forget that Juliana Horatia Ewing wrote 
musical prose and knew how to tell a story. And there is 
one special point to be noted. The favourite reading of her 
schoolgirl heroine was the Books of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, 
“partly because much of what I read was beautiful to read 
even if I did not quite understand it.” And she quotes the 
prayer of the Son of Sirach: ‘‘ Draw near unto me ye 
unlearned, and dwell in the house of learning.” On Rudyard 
Kipling’s empty desk at Bateman’s lie two well-thumbed 
copies of the Apocrypha. That and the Authorized Version 
of the Bible were the glorious foundations of his prose. 

There was an element of the primitive, almost of the 
primeval, in the genius of Kipling—the fairy-tale and the 
animal story, Puck of Pook’s Hill and The Jungle Books, 
and here again we trace these childish influences. How old 
and how strong is the fairy-spell over English literature we 
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see in Chaucer, in Spenser, in Shakespeare, in Herrick ; anq 
it is curious to note the vigour of its revival in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. It was an odd chance that placed 
in the child’s hands The Hope of the Katzekopfs, for almost 
there and then the revival began. My copy, which wag 
published at Rugeley in 1844, describes itself as “‘ a fairy-tale 
by William Churne of Staffordshire,” and the use of that 
name by its true author (the Rev. Francis Edward Paget) 
signified the long eclipse of the fairy dynasty. For William 
Churne of Staffordshire was the servant of Richard Corbet, 
the seventeenth-century Bishop of Norwich, who wrote the 
famous “‘ Farewell to the Fairies *”’ :— 
Lament, lament, old abbeys, 
The fairies lost command ; 
They did but change priests’ babies 
But some have changed your land ; 
And all your children sprung from thence 
Are now grown Puritans ; 
Who live as changelings ever since 
For love of your domains. 
It was Churne who broke the spell :— 
“Turn your cloaks,” 
Quoth he, “for Puck is busy in those oaks.” 

‘“‘ It was a happy inspiration,” says Mr. Harvey Darton, 
‘“* which led Rudyard Kipling to borrow from Corbet’s most 
characteristic poem a title for his own restoration of Puck 
to the history of England.’* Here, then, Kipling found 
that title of ‘‘ Rewards and Fairies,” and here also he found 
Puck. 

To William Churne, of Staffordshire, 
Give laud and praises due, 

Who every meale can mend your cheare 
With tales both old and true ; 

To William all give audience, 
And pray ye for his noddle, 

For all the Fairies’ evidence 
Were lost if it were addle. 

The Puritan eggshell is still over the eyes of the fairy 
chick in The Hope of the Katzekopfs; but it is a fairy 
chick nevertheless, the more for the woodcuts which adorn it. 

There were greater masters in the field than the Rev. F. E. 
Paget (1806-1882). Thackeray took up the fairy-tale ; Grimm 
and Hans Andersen were translated. Tom Hood wrote 
his lovely Plea of the Midsummer Fairies. Dr. George 
Macdonald filled the fairy-tale with poetry ; Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, whose Tales at Tea-time was on Rudyard's 


* Children’s Books in England. By F. J. Harvey Darton, p. 95. 
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shelf, and Lewis Carroll filled it with nonsense ; it presides 
over Aunt Judy’s Magazine and Good Words for the Young, 
and it makes up a great deal of the stuff of the delightful 
series Of “fat little books” published by Strahan and 
Company in the sixties and seventies. It was the golden 

e of book illustration and these were enriched by such 
artists as Houghton, Fred Walker and Millais, such wood- 
engravers as Swain and the Dalziels. In this series came 
such things as William Brighty Rands’s Lilliput Levee 
(1864), Lilliput Lectures (1871) and Lilliput Legends (1872), 
and George Macdonald’s Dealings with the Fairies (1868). 
But, what is more pertinent to our subject, it included 
two or probably three of the books which found their 
way to the Southsea bookshelf. Thus the “blue and 
fat” little book, one of those which in after years 
Kipling “ tried in vain to identify,” was Poems Written for a 
Child “ by Two Friends.” 

“The nine white wolves coming over the wold” which 
“ stirred me to the deeps ”’ are there in almost the first poem : 


Nine white wolves came over the wold, 
And they were watching a deer. 


It begins unforgettably :— 


Up where the world grows cold, 
Under the sharp North Star, 

The wrinkled ice is very old 
And the life of man is far. 


It appears, by the way, in Mrs. Lee’s Anecdotes of Animals 
that the hero of this poem, “‘ A North Pole Story,” was Sir 
John Richardson (1787-1865), who took part as surgeon and 
naturalist in the Arctic expedition of Perry and Franklin and 
in the Franklin Relief Expedition of 1848. To us, however, 
it is even more interesting as having inspired Kipling with 
the zest for those “ thrilling regions of thick-ribbéd ice” 
which found expression in such tales as “The White Seal.” 

The “‘ Two Friends,” or one or other of them, had a happy 
knack of turning heroic incidents into verse. Thus they 
wrote of a party of missionaries—‘“ studious men and brave ” 
—who liberated a caravan of negro slaves :— 


You should have seen the black men, 
How grey their faces turn ; 

They think the name of England 
Is something that will burn. 


The phrase remained in Rudyard’s memory to the end of 
his life, and the moral of it also :— 
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Shake not your heads at England 
Her soil is still of worth ; 
It cannot lose the habit 
Of bringing heroes forth. 
They taught better than they knew, those “ Two Friends.” 
And now to come to “the other book—brown and fat— 
full of lovely tales in strange metres,” about a girl turned 
into a water-rat “‘as a matter of course,” an urchin who 
“cured an old man of gout by means of a cool cabbage 
leaf”? and a Darling on the house-leads with a broom who 
“ tried to sweep stars off the skies,” which Kipling must have 
longed to recover from that lost limbo of his childhood. Ay 
Edinburgh lady, who had picked it up for twopence on a 
bookstall—none the less precious for that—sent me the 
book, a companion volume to the other. It is called Child. 
Nature (published by Strahan, first in 1869 and again in 
1880) and is “ By one of the Authors of Child-World.” 
The frontispiece shows “ Darling” on the house-leads 
with a broom exactly as Rudyard remembered her, trying 
to “‘ sweep stars off the skies ” :— 


Sweet little figure in white 
Perched on the roof all alone, 

Sweeping the skies with a scream of delight, 
Begging a star for her own. 


who is saved from her perilous position by her father :— 
On, under steady command, 
On, creeps that desperate arm, 
Clutches a fat little leg in its hand, 
Snatches its Darling from harm. 


The girl turned into a water-rat (and back again), the Urchin 
with his cabbage-leaf and the rest are there also. 

There is, moreover, one poem, almost the last in the book, 
of special interest to our subject. It is called ‘* Wolfie” 
and begins :— 

A wolf took a child in her mouth, 
And carried him off to her cave ; 


And so he grew up among little young wolves 
Who taught him how to behave. 


He learn’d to crouch 

(He liked crouching) ; 
And to slouch 

(He was fond of slouching) ; 
And to howl 

(He delighted in howling) ; 
And to prowl 

(He adored prowling). 


Mowgli in the cave of the mother-wolf among the wolf-cubs! 


a 
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Now this little book led on to another discovery, for a 
companion volume to Child-Nature called Child-World, “ by 
the Authors of Poems Written for a Child ” (Strahan, 1869), 
contains, among other delightful things, a poem entitled 
“Mother Tabbyskins,” which originally appeared in Good 
Words for the Young (1869). Here, indeed, Rudyard may 
have read it, and this may be “ the old magazine ” in which 
he found other and more illustrious poems by Wordsworth 
and “A Tennyson”; but, at any rate, this one stuck in 
his memory, and bore fruit in due season. Take, for example, 
this stanza :— 

Old Mother Tabbyskins, 
Sticking out her head, 


Gave a howl and then a yowl, 
Hobbled off to bed. 


And compare it with this, from Rudyard Kipling’s poem 
“Qld Mother Laidinwool ” :— 


Old Mother Laidinwool had nigh twelve months been dead. 
She heard the hops was doing well and so popped up her head. 


There, again, we have it! 

But Child- World is ‘‘ by the Authors of Poems Written for a 
Child,” 1.e. “*“ By Two Friends,” which two friends, according 
to the British Museum Catalogue, were Miss M. B. Smedley 
and Mrs. E. H. Hart. And in Miles’s Poets and Poetry of the 
Century (as one most helpful friend among my readers 
pointed out) there is an account of those two ladies from the 
pen of Alexander Japp. Manella Bute Smedley, 1820-1877, 
was the daughter of the Rev. Edward Smedley, himself a 
poet of some merit (see Dict. Nat. Biog.) and a cousin of that 
Frank Smedley who wrote such tales, popular in their day, as 
Frank Fairleigh and Harry Coverdale’s Courtship. Her sister, 
Mrs. Hart, was the author of Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal and 
other tales in verse ; but which of these two wrote which of 
the poems in the three little books, Poems Written for a Child, 
Child-World, and Child-Nature, remains for me a mystery. 
Mr. Japp, indeed, attempts a differentiation between the 
“quaint and sparkling glee” of the one and the “ fancy, 


lyrical sweetness and all that constitutes true poetry” of 


the other; but I mistrust such literary attributions. In 


the table of contents of the two books written by the two 
_ jointly there are the key letters “‘ A” and ““B”; but which 
_ was “ A” and which “‘ B” I have no means of telling. Yet 
why differentiate 2? They were both poets of wit, of charm, 


and of imagination, who, all unknowingly, in the heart of a 


child, sowed seeds which bore fruit an hundredfold. 


VOL. cx 6 
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And now let me turn, reluctantly, from those delectable 
poems to the “ tale about a lion-hunter in South Africa, who 
fell among lions who were all Freemasons, and with them 
entered into a confederacy against some wicked baboons,” 
From Chingford a correspondent sent me two books, one of 
them a volume of Beeton’s Boy’s Own Books, edited by G. A 
Henty (undated), which contains, among other tales, Kin, 
Lion. From the first chapter-heading there is no room fo; 
doubt :— 


I hear a roar—I shoot a buck—I meet a lion whom I find to beg 
freemason—We sup together—He wishes to study my habits. 

The hero tells his own story, how in the summer of 1856 he 
was led by the love of travel into “the romantic wilds of 
Africa,” how on meeting “ the princely form of a full-grown 
lion” he dropped his rifle, how “left thus defenceless, | 
instinctively formed that ever-potent sign known to al] 
Freemasons,” how the “ flaming light ” in the lion’s eyes was 
thereupon ‘replaced by a mild and gentle radiance,” how 
the lion gave the “dread countersign,” how they went 
together to the lion’s cave, and how the hunter entered into 
the lions’ war against an evil tribe of baboons, much as 
Mowgli and Bagheera, the black panther, and Baloo, the 
bear, and Kaa, the python, made war upon the Bandar-log 
in the Cold Lairs. The general idea is the same, but 0 
the difference in style! 

Nevertheless ‘“‘ King Lion” is a rattling good story for 
boys, and I should like to know who wrote it and the name 
of the artist who illustrated it. The publishers, Messrs, 
Ward Lock & Co., were unable to trace either the one or the 
other, which is not altogether surprising. Of the eleven 
correspondents who remember reading the story almost 
everyone gives a different date and a different publication. 
There is, however, an approach to a consensus of opinion 
that it first appeared in the Boy’s Own Magazine (1855-1874), 
One reader traces it to Beeton’s Historical Romances of the 
year that C. F. Buller (born 1846) captained Harrow ; another 
dates it 1863, still another swopped it with another boy for 
another book about 1870. These are wide solutions which 
I leave to the reader; but it may be permitted to touch o 


the possibility that here began Kipling’s interest in Free} 


masonry, shown in such tales as “‘ Mother Lodge,” “‘ Banquet 
Night,” and “The Man Who Would be King.” I do not, 
of course, forget that Kipling himself, as he tells us, joined 
“‘Lodge Hope and Perseverance 782 E.C.” at Lahore in 


1885. But that, as he would have said, is another story. 
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There now remains to be catalogued only “ The Old Shikarri 
with its steel engravings of charging pigs and angry tigers,” 
and here again I was helped by the good Samaritan of 
Chingford, whose other book was The Forest and the Field 
(1867), ““ by H. A. L., The Old Shekarry.” 

The Old Shekarry, then, was not a book but a man, 
and such a man as demands an article to himself. In the 
meantime, however, I may quote the passage from The 
Porest and the Field that leads me to believe it was this one 
of Major Leveson’s several books which the child Rudyard 
possessed. 

The Old Shekarry is describing a fight between a tiger-cat 
and a huge black monkey :— 

They appeared to be exceedingly well-matched, and at first the 
issue of the contest seemed doubtful; for although the tiger-cat 
exceeded the monkey in size and strength, the latter managed to keep 
hold of his adversary’s fore paws with his hind feet, while his arms were 
clasped tightly round its neck, and his ferocious-looking fangs were 
buried in its throat. The rest of the troop watched the contest with 
intense excitement depicted in their countenances ; and not content 
with encouraging their champion with the most passionate vociferations, 
regardless of fair play, every now and again one or two of their number 
would drop from the branches overhead and give the tiger-cat a sly 
bite, or attract his attention by making threatening grimaces and 
chattering within a few inches of his nose. One monkey, swinging 
down from an overhanging bamboo, instead of helping his companion, 
coolly commenced searching for fleas in the roots of the hair on the 
tiger-cat’s hind-quarters, grunting and chattering with intense satis- 
faction as he caught his game, looked at it for a moment, and then 
ate it with great gusto. . 

Here, again, we are not so far from Cold Lairs and that 
wonderful battle between Bagheera, the black panther, and 
the monkey-people, with Kaa and Baloo intervening. 

We can well imagine young Rudyard seeking out such 
passages with his very keen nose, as his little dog, Teem, 
sought out the truffles. Thus, like all children of genius, he 
found what he wanted in the most unlikely places and formed 
his mind out of all sorts of material. There is no more 
fascinating study to the critic than the sources and origins 
of works of genius, which remain, after they have been 
explained, miraculous. 


Ian D. CoLvin. 


POEM 


MINUET ON REACHING THE AGE OF FIFTy* 


I 


OLD AGE, on tiptoe, lays her jewelled hand 

Lightly in mine.—Come, tread a stately measure, 

Most gracious partner, nobly posed and bland. 
Ours be no boisterous pleasure, 

But smiling conversation, with quick glance 

And memories dancing lightlier than we dance, 
Friends who a thousand joys 

Divide and double, save one joy supreme 
Which many a pang alloys. 
Let wanton girls and boys 

Cry over lovers’ woes and broken toys. 

Our waking life is sweeter than their dream. 


II 


Dame Nature, with unwitting hand, 
Has sparsely strewn the black abyss with lights 
Minute, remote and numberless. We stand 
Measuring far depths and heights, 
Arched over by a laughing heaven, 
Intangible and never to be scaled. 
If we confess our sins, they are forgiven. 
We triumph, if we know we failed. 


* Reprinted by the kind permission of the Author. 
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IpEmM LATIEN 


Coram it Senectus herbigrado pede, 
gemmis renidens dextera dextram adit.— 
“O Diva, dignarisne mecum 
nectere tu chores figuras, 


“haud estuosas ceu Salisubsulim, 
sed Gratiarum munere liberas ? 
subrisus alternetque blandus 
mutua colloquia adnuentum 


“actutum ocellorum: arbiter et boni 
utrique pectus preteriti pedes 
cursuque preevertet chorique 
precipitem squiparabit orbem. 


“quotcumque et olim gaudia novimus, 
divisa amico scilicet invicem 
duplex redintegret voluptas :— 
una videlicet, una cunctis 


“deerit voluptas nota, medelaque 
redintegrandis inclyta mentibus :— 
lasciva deploret juventus 
secum apinas colaphosque amoris ! 


“Jucrentur isti somnia! Vivimus.— 
immensa tetri per spatia etheris 
quot sparsit obtutu remotas 

innumerasque polo lucernas 


“NaTuRA RERUM, conscia vix sui !— 
—Immensitatem suspicimus procul 
Ludum insolentem que videtur 
ludere, numquam adeunda nobis. 


“anceps ubi mens rebus in arduis 

delicta coram se patefecerit, 
hac lege prodibit triumphans, 
ponitur iraque deprecanti. 
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III 
Tears that in youth you shed, 
Congealed to pearls, now deck your silvery hair : 
Sighs breathed for loves long dead 
Frosted the glittering atoms of the air 
Into the veils you wear 
Round your soft bosom and most queenly head ; 
The shimmer of your gown 
Catches all tints of autumn, and the dew 
Of gardens where the damask roses blew ; 
The myriad tapers from these arches hung 


Play on your diamonded crown : 

And stars, whose light angelical caressed 
Your virgin days, 

Give back in your calm eyes their holier rays. 
The deep past living in your breast 
Heaves those half-merry sighs ; 

And the soft accents of your tongue 
Breathe unrecorded charities. 


IV 

Hasten not: the feast will wait. 

This is a master-night without a morrow. 

No chill and haggard dawn, with after-sorrow, 
Will snuff the spluttering candle out, 

Or blanch the revellers homeward straggling late. 
Before the rout 

Wearies or wanes, will come a calmer trance. 

Lulled by the poppied fragrance of this bower, 
We'll cheat the lapsing hour, 

And close our eyes, still smiling, on the dance. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
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“queis tu rigasti, virgo tenellula, 
guttis genas, nunc lacrima queque abit 
in margaritarum hunc nitorem, 
crinibus alba tuis satelles. 


“quotcumque amor suspiria pristinus 
aure coruscis particulis dedit, 
dudum his tuis concreta velis, 
En! gremium et caput osculantur. 


“anni caduci augusta coloribus 
vestis tua ardet, rosque rosetaque 
spirans odorati Damasci : 

ceraque multa tuz tiare 


“sursum renidet luce amethystina : 
quotque astra amabas virgo tenellula 
augustiori jam renident 
lumine mersa tuis ocellis. 


“suspiria edunt mente recondita 
anni peracti, mixta facetiis : 
‘ fallentis ’ ista voce ‘ vite 
semitam ’ amoena aperis benignam. 


“mutare dulci parce epulas mora !— 
noctem hanc supremam postera lux manet 
nulla. Absit ut, languente tzeda, 

HESPERUS efferat, archimimus, 


“ludi feretrum, dum pedetemptim abit 
vulgus domum egre pallidulum petens !— 
—Neve ista debacchanda credas 

orgia, amabilior priusquam 


“Nobis medullas semisupinaque 
beatitudo pectora adierit, 
noctis latebrarumque odora 
presto papaverearum imago. 


“blandis caduce fas fuerit tibi 
hore loquelis scilicet et mihi 
‘  illudere,—et discedere ultro 
hospitem utrumque animo sereno.”’ 


A. N. St. Jonn-MILpMay. 
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THE GATE OF THE PAST 


WHERE are you wandering oh my heart, 
Have you unlatched the gate of the past, 
Released the padlock and rusty chain, 

And the bars which have held it so fast ? 
Have you climbed again to the sunny moor, 
Where the wild ponies scamper and graze, 
And the tumble of hills keep silent watch 
Atoss in the amethyst haze ? 

Have you watched in the dusk the Will-o’-Wisps 
And the lanthorn they swing at their feet, 

As they search for the hidden crock of gold, 
Which is buried deep down in the peat ? 


Have you knelt once more by the shadow’d pool 
Where the guardian trees whisper and stir ; 
The oak, flaming scarlet and yellow, 

’Gainst the naked red trunks of the fir ? 

Have you taken your stand in the veiling mist, 
As the pinched wintry daylight dies, 

And the heron hides in the rushes, 

From the hovering hawk in the skies ? 

Have you heard the scream of the anguished wind, 
As it writhes in the arms of the gale, 

And the bleat of the sheep on the pastures, 

As they make for the sheltering vale ? 


O, bid farewell to the sunny moor, 

Say good-bye to the silken pool, 

Where the bog-mint fringes the water, 
Like a riband of green round a bowl. 

Take one more look at that wistful land 
Ere you padlock and close up the gate ; 
No spark may ever rekindle the flame, 
That was quenched by the hand of Fate. 
The future is ours; the past is laid, 

On the altar of dumb sacrifice, 

Until we again find lost dreams and youth, 
In the green meads of Paradise. 


H. Ontver HAL. 


THE LAST OF THE CARIBS 


TaERE is a special fascination about islands, and I doubt 
that there are, anywhere in the world, more lovely ones than 
those which, like a necklace of gigantic jewels, are strung 
across the throat of the Caribbean Sea. 

Dominica is certainly the most beautiful of them all. 
Rising sheer out of the great depths of a sea that is usually 
of a sapphire blue or profoundest aquamarine, its verdant 
valleys and lofty mountains rise higher and higher until the 
pale green peaks pierce the fleecy clouds that hover over them. 

Through the centre of each valley rushes and tumbles a 
mountain stream in a series of little cascades falling into deep 
palm-shaded pools. Where the streamlet enters the sea 
there is always a small bay, where a crescent of gleaming white 
sand separates the vivid blue of the water from the green 
and golden vegetation on the shore. In nearly every case, 
clusters of little brown huts, thatched with russet-cane 
straw, nestle under the great aureate leaves of coconut palms, 
or in the cool shade of gigantic mango trees. Long dug-out 
canoes and brown fishing-nets lie on the snow-white strand, 
and indicate that the happy native can get his food from 
the ocean depths as well as from his fruitful farm. 

Thirty years ago, while I was in charge of the adminis- 
tration of Dominica, I left Roseau, its little capital, on a tour 
of inspection round the island. The roads, at that time, 
were so bad that we had to ride, and I was accompanied by 
one of the young settlers who had come out from Home to 
make a venture as a planter of cocoa and limes. The weather 
was perfect, and the ride round the coast very delightful. 
The windward side of Dominica is nothing but a succession 
of steep hills and valleys running down to the sea. The cliffs 
are so precipitous that the main road cannot be kept at sea 
level, and it goes up and down constantly : a veritable switch- 
back. Some of the ascents were so steep that I often 
had to hang on to my horse’s mane to keep in the saddle. 
In one place, which rejoices in the delightful Dominican 
patois name of Paix bouche ou, the gradient must have been 
quite one in seven. The name means “ shut your mouth,” 
from the fact that a peasant, walking up and carrying on his 
head the usual load, has no breath left for talking. 

We put up, on the way, at the houses of various planters, 
who treated us with great hospitality. About thirty miles 
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from Roseau we came, at last, to the Carib Settlement, g 
visit to which was one of the chief objects of my tour, 

At the time of Columbus’ first visit to these islands (1493) 
he found all the smaller ones, which now form the Leeward 
and Windward colonies, inhabited by a race of indomitable 
savages to whom the earliest writers on the West Indies 
gave the name of Charaibe, or Carib. Unlike the mild ang 
timid Arawaks, who peopled Cuba, San Domingo, J, amaica, 
and other of the larger islands in the Caribbean Sea, these 
valiant people preferred death to slavery, and, for three 
centuries, waged an almost incessant war against the Spanish, 
French and British intruders. 

Although the accounts of the West Indies, written during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by Oviedo, du 
Tertre, Labat, Peter Martyr, and several other authors, 
contain numberless references to the Carib inhabitants of the 
Lesser Antilles, and to the constant wars with them, nothing 
in the shape of a separate history of the Caribs has, I believe, 
ever been written. This is a strange thing, as the material 
is copious, and the exploits of this dauntless race, of which 
there is now only a dying remnant in Dominica, are full of 
instances of heroism and high adventure, not only on the 
part of the British, French and Spaniards, but especially on 
the side of the indomitable savages who defended their 
islands. 

Those who peopled Guadeloupe, Martinique, Dominica, 
St. Vincent, and St. Lucia, being of light complexion, were 
known as Yellow or Red Caribs. According to their tradi- 
tions, they came originally from some part of the North 
American continent a few centuries before the advent of 
Columbus. They exterminated the male aborigines, and 
married the women. The Europeans, who tried to establish 
plantations and settlements in the Caribbean Islands during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, found themselves 
bitterly opposed by these virile savages. The extremely 
mountainous nature of the interior of Dominica especially 
gave such facilities for defence that it long remained the 
chief stronghold of the Caribs. Not only did they resist all 
encroachments on their own island, but, in association with 
the St. Vincent and Guadeloupe Caribs, they made frequent 
descents on the settlements in Antigua and Porto Rico, and 
were the terror of the colonists. 

The characteristic of the Caribs which most keenly at- 
tracted the early historians was their remarkable passion for 
human flesh. It appears, however, that they rarely ate 
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members of their own tribe, and that, in order to satisfy 
their craving, they would put to sea in their frail dug-outs, 
and paddle hundreds of miles in quest of the gentle Arawak, 
who still survived in the islands further south, and on the 
mainland. It is thought, in the West Indies, that Daniel 
Defoe placed the scene of his inimitable tale in Tobago, and 
that the mild Man Friday was one of a hapless lot of Arawaks 
whom a party of Caribs from Dominica or Guadeloupe had 
captured on the Spanish Main, and were carrying home for 
the delectation of their tribe. 

Though white men, negroes, or Arawaks were all meat 
to them, yet they seem to have shown a decided preference 
for certain nationalities. Davis, for instance, in his “‘ History 
of the Caribby Islands,” tells us that “‘ the Caribbeans have 
tasted of all the nations that frequented them, and affirm 
that the French are the most delicate, and the Spaniards are 
hardest of digestion.” Laborde, also in one of his jaunts in 
St. Vincent, relates how he had overtaken on the road a 
communicative Carib who was beguiling the tedium of his 
journey by gnawing at the remains of a boiled human foot. 
This gentleman only ate Arawaks. “Christians,” he said, 
“gave him the belly-ache ! ” 

In spite of their cannibalistic habits, these Yellow Caribs 
appear to have been a fine and rather noble race of savages. 
They fought like sportsmen, and numbers of instances of 
heroic fortitude, on their part, are recorded by the early writers 
on the West Indies. They fought openly and to the death, 
with spears and tomahawks, bows and arrows, and appear 
rarely to have descended to the use of poisoned weapons. 
When in full war paint they must have presented a fearsome 
appearance, for they painted their bodies a bright red with 
the juice of the roucow (annatto), and their flashing eyes were 
encircled by broad rings of gleaming white pigment. Their 
long black hair was decorated by coronets of brilliant feathers, 
while necklaces of human teeth hung from their necks. 
French and Spanish missionaries, who wrote about them, 
describe these Caribs as of tall stature and handsome shape, 
and lay stress upon their pride and self-possession. Many 
of the characteristics of these people so closely resemble 
those of the North American Indians that one is inclined to 
conclude that the Yellow Caribs of the Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands must originally have been an offshoot from the 
brave and handsome race that peopled the broad prairies of 
North America. 


One can imagine the terror which these dauntless savages 
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created in the minds of the early settlers in the islands further 
north. Without a sign of warning, the long black canoes 
crowded with painted warriors, would, in the darkness of 
the night, suddenly round a headland and swarm into the 
little harbour of a peaceful settlement. Before the white 
men could fly to their arms or concert a plan for defence, the 
scarlet-hued savages, yelling like fiends, would be in their 
midst. In an instant the little town, with its brown thatched 
dwellings, would be in a blaze. Overpowered by numbers, 
the unfortunate traders and artisans, fighting as best they 
could in the glare of their burning homes, would fall under 
the stone hatchets and tomahawks of the Caribs, leaving the 
shrieking women and children at the mercy of their captors, 
doomed to a horrible fate in a distant island. Maddened by 
rum and loaded with plunder, the savages would hasten back 
to their canoes, and long before the neighbouring planters 
could get together to repel the attack, the swiftly paddled 
canoes would have vanished into the gloom of the sea, far 
beyond the reach of rescue or revenge. 

It is probable that the Caribs of the various islands 
coalesced so as to make their descents in greater force. The 
Spanish settlements suffered especially from these attacks, 
and a Spanish writer, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
reported that “the cannibals have, in our time, violently 
taken out of the said island of Sancti Johannis (Porto Rico) 
more than 5,000 men to be eaten.” 

When reading one of these early histories of the West 
Indies, I came across a very interesting account of a visit 
paid by a party of Dominica Caribs to the island of Antigua, 
not long after that island had become an English settlement. 

It was during one of the periods of peace which sometimes 
occurred between the Caribs and the white settlers, and, in 
answer to a cordial invitation from Colonel Carden, the 
Governor, the principal Carib Chief of Dominica, with a 
number of his warriors, came in their canoes to pay a visit 
to the town of St. John’s. The party were led up to the 
residence of the Governor, and were invited to partake of a 
banquet that had been prepared for them. In honour of 
the occasion, the Caribs were in “full fig” of red paint, 
feathers, and glistening beads. 

On entering the dining-room the visitors were invited to 
take their seats on a number of crimson plush-covered stools 
that were disposed around the table. The Chief, who was a 
complete stranger to the refinements of civilisation, was 
greatly puzzled by what he saw before him. Porcelain plates 
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and dishes were a complete novelty, and he wondered what 
could be their use. Then looking at the beautiful plush 
covering of his stool, and realising that it would be spoilt 
by the greasy red pigment that decorated his anatomy, he 
promptly concluded that the best use to which he could put 
a plate was to insert it between his person and the beautiful 
chair. His example was immediately followed by all his 
companions. 

This action caused much merriment to the white hosts, 
and the Governor is said to have laughed loud and long at 
the excellent joke. The Caribs, who were by nature extremely 
sensitive to ridicule, were intensely offended by the hilarity 
of their hosts, and the Chief declared that they would not 
eat a morsel in a house in which they had been so grievously 
insulted. They would accept no excuses or apologies, and, in 
high dudgeon, immediately left the house to return to their 
canoes. 

The Governor, who had accompanied them down to the 
beach, did all in his power to placate his irate visitors, but 
they maintained a stony silence. The historian relates that 
the Caribs “more treacherous than the wild beasts that 
haunt the desert, had no sooner reached the place where their 
canoes were stationed than they suddenly fell upon their kind 
host, cruelly murdered him, and broiled his head, which they 
afterwards carried with them to Dominica.” 

In a measure, as the British and French settlements in- 
creased in number, the Caribs found their homes torn from 
them, and their hunting-grounds disappearing under the 
canefields and coffee plantations of the intruders. One by 
one the northern islands were evacuated by them until, by 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, we find the Caribs 
remaining masters only of Guadeloupe, Dominica, and 
Martinique. Even in those islands small European colonies 
began to be established at the mouths of rivers and at other 
places on the coasts where the configuration of the country 
admitted of an easy defence. 

Owing, however, to the mountainous nature of Dominica 
and to its almost impenetrable forests, the Caribs of that 
island remained for a long time in sole possession of the 
greater part of the country, and, from their hidden strong- 
holds, would constantly descend into the lowlands to pillage 
and burn the plantations of the outlying settlers. So hope- 
less appeared the prospect of any friendly arrangement with 
the Caribs that, by the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, 
which purported to settle the ownership of all the Lesser 
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Antilles, Dominica was apportioned neither to the British 
nor to the French, but was specially set apart as a neutral 
island for the sole benefit of the remaining Caribs. For a cop. 
siderable period subsequent to this arrangement they appear 
to have been more or less quiescent, and to have refrained 
from attacking the settlements in the neighbouring islands, 

Dominica was, however, much too fair and desirable a 
possession to remain efficiently protected by the treaty of 
1748, and the French soon resumed their encroachments on 
the coast. The island was also coveted by the British, ang 
in 1763, by the 9th article of the Peace of Paris, the claims 
of the Caribs were ruthlessly set aside, and Dominica was 
definitely assigned to the British. During the wars between 
the British and the French, the island more than once changed 
hands, and it was not till 1793 that the colony finally became 
an appanage of the British Crown. 

During most of the nineteenth century, the Caribs who 
by that time had been reduced to only a few hundreds, lived 
in peace with the local government. They occupied remote 
parts in the interior of the island and on the windward coast, 
and kept themselves strictly apart from the negroid popula- 
tion. They lived mainly by fishing and the hunting of wild 
pigs, and apparently abandoned all their old cannibalistic 
customs. The majority of them gradually settled themselves 
in a locality on the east coast, known as Salybia, and, bya 
tacit agreement with the government, the district was con- 
sidered to be a Carib Reserve. 

No definite allocation of this land had, however, ever 
been arranged, and it seemed to me highly desirable that the 
small remnant of the people who once owned the whole island 
should be permanently guaranteed the possession of their 
last homes. I decided, therefore, that their Reserve should 
be properly delimitated and officially recognized. It was 
with the object of informing the Caribs of my decision that! 
was making my journey to their district. 

At the entrance to the Reserve, we were met by the old 
Chief of the Caribs, surrounded by about a hundred and 
fifty of his people grouped around a small “ triumphal arch” 
made of coconut branches and decorated with flowers and 


fruit. I must say that their appearance was a considerable | 


disappointment. After all I had read about the Caribs d 
the old days, their fine physique, their heroism in battle, and 
their engaging cannibalistic habits, I had conjured up visions 
of splendid men of the Red Indian type, and half expected to 
see them covered with feathers and red paint. 
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The reality was far from my imagination. These last 
remnants of the magnificent savages, that were once the terror 
of the Caribbean seas, wore a distressingly dull and prosaic 
appearance. Auguste, the Chief, was clad in an old and 
dilapidated black morning-coat, that shone green in the 
sunlight, with a pair of white cotton trousers, while, on his 
head was precariously perched—as it was manifestly much 
too small for him—one of those flat-topped hard felt hats 
beloved of churchwardens. His old wife, who was blind, 
stood beside him, was dressed in a clean print gown, and on 
the top of her white head-kerchief wore a man’s black soft 
felt hat, crushed flat. All the rest of the Caribs were similarly 
dressed in ordinary European clothing, and there was nothing, 
save their features, to show any difference between them and 
the ordinary Creole inhabitants of the island. 

Their village, composed of neat little shingled houses, was 
of the usual Dominican type, with a little wooden Roman 
Catholic chapel in the centre of it. But after the first feeling 
of disappointment, I became much interested in these people 
and their physique. They seemed to me to be typical North 
American Indians. Straight, coarse, blue-black hair, copper 
complexion, and high cheek bones. What especially struck 
me was the oblique tilt of their rather piercing black eyes, 
giving them a distinctly Mongolian expression. I was told 
that, some twenty years ago, a Chinaman who, haphazard, 
had found his way to Dominica, drifted to the Carib quarter. 
He declared that they were his own people, and had married one 
ofthem. By her he had three daughters, and while they were, 
presumably, half Chinese and half Carib, they showed no 
variation whatever from the pure-bred people in the Reserve.* 

The old Chief and his people were, of course, very pleased 
to hear that the possession of their Reserve was to be definitely 
secured to them, and that they would thus be protected from 
the encroachments of the Dominican creole peasants, who 
were constantly trespassing on their borders. I was sorry 
to see, however, that a very large number of these Caribs 
were evidently not of pure descent. The younger generation 
unfortunately showed but little pride of race. The men had 
been intermarrying with the negro women in the neighbour- 
ing districts, and a large number of the young children showed 


* Some years later a medical man, when telling me about his work in 
China, said that many newly-born Chinese babies had a small round spot 
of dark-coloured skin at the extremity of the backbone, just over the coccyx. 
I then remembered that, when in the Carib Reserve, I had been told that 
newly-born Carib children also had the same curious characteristic, but 
that it soon faded away. 
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the mixture of the strains. I was pained to see that, out of 
the three or four hundred individuals who were then the gol, 
representatives of the dauntless race which occupied all these 
islands in the time of Columbus, not more than 120 appeared 
to be of pure blood. 

The Reserve, which I apportioned to them, amounted to 
about 4,000 acres. I also arranged that the old Chief, Auguste 
was to be recognized as the head of the Caribs, and that he 
would receive a small stipend. When I asked the old man 
whether he had any grievances, he at once complained of the 
presence in the village of a half-breed, who, he declared, was 
slowly killing him and his wife by witchcraft. 

In tint la main sale, he assured me, meaning in the quaint 
old French patois that his enemy was a well-known sorcerer, 
He insisted that this individual, by his spells, had caused the 
blindness of his old wife, and that, in his own case, he had 
placed des bourdons (bumble bees) inside his arm and head, 
He assured me that he could feel them constantly buzzin 
in his flesh and brain, and that he would infallibly die unless 
the spell were removed by the banishment of the man. 

I was inclined to think that the old Chief really did have a 
“‘ bee in his bonnet” until I heard from the good padre who 
ministered to the Caribs that not only was old Auguste a very 
intelligent man, but that he was well known as being himself 
the most potent sorcerer in the island. Such a reputation 
had he for the power of his spells and potions that people 
even came from the neighbouring French islands to enlist 
his aid. 

The condition of this last remnant of the Caribs in Domi- 
nica is, to-day, much the same as it was when I visited them 
thirty years ago. Though peaceful, they can hardly be 
called “law-abiding,” as they are enthusiastic smugglers. 
About four years ago there was an unfortunate clash between 
the Caribs and the Dominica police. It was a matter of 
rum-running, and two of the Caribs were killed. 

All who are interested in ethnology will hope that the 
administrative authorities in Dominica will do all possible to 
prevent the complete extinction of this small, pure-blooded 
remnant of the brave and high-spirited race which once 
peopled all the lesser islands of the Caribbean Sea. 

HESKETH BELL. 


Note.—Some parts of this article were included in a Report which the 
writer, when Administrator of Dominica, addressed to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. The despatch was printed as a Parliamentary Paper 
in 1902, and the permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office has 
been given for the reproduction of the parts concerned. 
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THE ANGLER’S VERMIN LIST 
Anp Some INNOCENTS ABROAD ON OvR WATERS 


Tue fishing prospects were poor on the great lake in Knowsley 
Park, Lord Derby’s Lancashire estate, last year, because 
in winter we had the greatest visitation of cormorants the 
lake-keeper or I had known there. Four cormorants arrived 
on the water in September, two were still there in the 
November and one remained right through the winter and 
spring, feeding voraciously. Indeed, during that winter the 
inland waters of Lancashire, North Wales and Cheshire were 
unusually frequented by these big, black fishing birds of the 
sea and estuary, and Carr Mill Dam, near St. Helens, and the 
Cheshire meres also suffered from their appetites. A cor- 
morant will consume anything up to ten pounds of fish a 
day and there is no doubt that on freshwaters a cormorant 
making any prolonged stay will prove a serious loss to the 
fishing. At some of the North Wales trout hatcheries the 
cormorants from the coast have become almost as wily as 
crows, visiting the waters in the very early hours of the 
morning for their fishing and leaving before many people get 
about to detect or shoot them, so that much of their damage 
is attributed to other sources. 

The cormorant is, in my experience, the bird to be placed 
at the head of the angler’s list of “‘ vermin” on freshwaters, 
for although few popular bird-books mention the fact, this 
coastal nester is a regular visitor to large inland waters from 
autumn to spring. At the coast it is not so destructive to 
inshore fishing owing to the greater area of fishing water 
available, but about fifty per cent. of its diet there consists of 
flat fish and edible fish, and in the Dee estuary of North 
Wales, investigation has shown its diet consists chiefly of 
young coalfish and codlings, although, like the long-tailed 
duck from the sea that also visit the estuary there and the 
marine lakes, it feeds on the common green crabs. The large 
cormorant colony from the Great Orme rocks will consume 
some ten thousand tons of fish a year, worth about £30,000, 
it has been computed by the Lancashire and Western Sea 
Fisheries Committee ; whereas the Cornwall Sea Fisheries 
Committee, after an investigation by the Marine Biological 
Association, refuted its allegations against the shag and 
cormorant as menaces to fishing and recommended them for 
the wild birds’ protection Acts! In Kintyre the cormorant 
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has been seen to take thirteen young saithe, weighing three to 
four ounces, in less than half an hour, while on the coast at 
Barmouth the other year one swallowed a bass so large that 
it choked the bird, which was later picked up dead on the 
beach. 


Owing to the increased interest in angling and the 
restocking of waters, we have heard much more of “ vermin,” 
so far as the angler’s interests are concerned, during this 
century than last, but I am afraid there are many birds and 
beasts labelled “‘ vermin ’’ whose characters are not nearly 
so black as they are painted and some of the real causes of 
destruction are a little nearer home than we are wont to 
admit. Just as the gamekeeper secretly admits one of the 
worst destroyers of grouse eggs is the cock pheasant occupying 
the edge of a grouse moor, so the water-bailiff must surely 
know some of the worst destroyers of young trout and salmon 
are old trout and salmon! Furthermore, it is often alleged 
that the fish-eating creatures capture the weakest and poorest 
fish, the most active or sporting specimens getting away, 
and on a Cumberland water the other year fishing conditions 
were declared to have been lowered by the complete extermina- 
tion of all suspected vermin, but improved when otters, 
feeding largely on perch, were tolerated. The otter and the 
heron come in for the most general condemnation, and truly 
they are beyond toleration at a hatchery; but their diet is 
not entirely the fish you wished to catch. There is no little 
truth in the old story of otters and herons taking a lot of 
eels, which are great nuisances to other fish. Herons also 
feed largely on voles and water-rats and frogs. A heron’s 
stand at Childwall Lake on Lord Salisbury’s estate, one of 
the best carp waters near Liverpool, was last spring littered 
with the bones and remains of frogs it had swallowed and 
later ejected as the undigestible parts. 

Of seventeen pellets from herons examined at various 
times of the year from well-known Cheshire waters, all con- 
sisted of the remains of water-voles (small, snub-nosed 
relatives of rats and mice) in addition to a few insects. 
Examination of the contents of the stomachs of six shot 
herons found that two contained the remains of water-voles, 
one contained water-shrews, one fish and one grass. 

The case for the otter has been upheld by such great 
anglers of the past as Charles St. John, greatest of Scottish 
sportsmen, and Sir Herbert Maxwell. Not that these people 
claim the otter takes no fish: we know how strangely one 
will discover a newly stocked trout-water although no otters 
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previously frequented the district, and how in many districts 
the tell-tail salmon or trout tails littering a favourite feeding 
stone or log of an otter tell of its destruction. But the otter 
js not quite so black as he is painted and he really does take 
a lot of eels. Otters, like many other creatures, return to a 
kill they have left partly eaten, providing the gulls and grey 
crows that haunt the northern waters have not finished it 
up meanwhile. Writing of the otter, Charles St. John 
declared “‘in salmon rivers not nearly so destructive and 
injurious as he is supposed to be, feeding on eels, flounders 
and trout far more than upon salmon: in such situations he 
is most unjustly persecuted ”’ ; and further on in his “ Sports- 
man’s Tour in Sutherland”: “I am daily more and more 
convinced that the otter is by no means so great an enemy to 
salmon as he is supposed to be... the seal, on the contrary, 
is a constant and most annoying enemy to the salmon fisher, 
breaking the stake nets and enabling the fish which are 
enclosed to escape.” 


It must be remembered, however, that St. John fished in 
Scotland, where otters are not so numerous as on some 
English and Welsh rivers. His remarks upon the seals raise 
a further controversial point. In the estuaries, seals and 
porpoises are, like the cormorants, feeders on fish, including 
salmon, and all these ascend some distance up river. At 
sea, however, I doubt if their diet has any serious effect on 
the great numbers of fish. Certainly the wholesale slaughter 
of common seals in the Wash did not in the least improve 
the fishing. The larger grey or Atlantic seals, which breed 
in winter on our rocky western coasts (the smaller, common 
seal inhabits the low, sandy eastern coast and breeds in 
summer) have a somewhat different diet, feeding largely on 
cod and cuttlefish. 


In dealing with vermin in fishing waters, we must always 
avoid the extremes of two kinds, one the “‘ out and out” 
sportsman who declares he is interested in sport and sport 
alone, and without the slightest justification shoots or 
destroys anything that enters his narrow mind as a possible 
piece of vermin, and the other the crank “ animal-lover,” 
who comes into the country when the sun shines and the 
car is free and wishes the angler to believe even the cormorant 
is his “feathered friend.” In the former type are the 
would-be slaughterers of kingfishers, dippers, swans, swallows 
and ospreys. Even if a bird does take fish, there is no 
justification for calling it vermin and destroying it unless the 
diet is a serious handicap to sport. Often it is absolutely 
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insignificant and the destruction of the creature is the poorest 
and lowest insult to sportsmanship. Except at a trout. 
hatchery, the kingfisher’s diet of small roach, tadpoles and 
other little fish is insignificant, for only in exceptional circum. 
stances do we find more than one pair of kingfishers to a 
couple of hundred yards of river. The kingfisher also feeds 
largely on gnats and midges in summer, as I have described 
in The Naturalist, while the beauty such birds add to the 
waters they inhabit repays any damage they do. At Eaton 
Hall, the Duke of Westminster’s Cheshire estate, friends 
fishing there tell me the way the kingfishers come and perch on 
their rods at times is one of the greatest pleasures they know. 


But there is the crank with “ vermin mania” who will 
immediately reply: “ Yes! they take insects, fish feed on 
insects, so they are robbing the fishes of their food supply, 
starving them out! Shoot the beggars!” An absurdly 
ridiculous article on “ Vermin in Salmon Rivers” in Game 
and Gun the other year stated “‘ one is obliged to allow the 
dipper to be classed as ‘ vermin.’ . . . Its food may be mainly 
of insects, but insects are also the food of fry.” Howling 
dogfish! Then why not include all the “ shoo-fly ” makers 
who provide the deterrents to gnats and midges, for their 
larve provide the food of fish! Whatever the dipper, 
swallow, pied wagtail and other waterside insect-eaters devour, 
it is infinitesimal so far as fish are concerned, and often 
includes insects destructive of young fish, for not all aquatic 
insects by a long way are good for fish fry! The only serious 
effect on the insect life of any fresh water is waste oil or 
pollution that forms a film on the surface, from motor-boats 
or other sources. 


Do not think I am trying to whitewash the characters of 
all inhabitants of our fishing waters. I am trying to give 
the unbiased facts obtained as a field-naturalist without 
letting my interest in angling, on the one hand, and bird 
protection, on the other, run away with me. Two of our 
sawbill ducks, the merganser and the black and white 
goosander, are, perhaps, quicker catchers of fish than the 
cormorant, but, except on a few northern lakes, goosanders 
are seldom numerous enough to seriously affect sport, and 
red-breasted mergansers keep to the estuaries and marine 
lakes, feeding largely on flukes (which the gulls often take off 
them) and very rarely going inland. Gulls are a serious vermin 
on most fishing waters. All gulls will clear fry out of shallow 
water and the black-backed species will take much larger 
fish. ‘The osprey can be ignored, for it is too rare to be of 
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any consequence even if three ospreys have been seen fishing 
on the Lune in the post-war years and numbers visited Norfolk 
on migration. Two waterside birds very much misjudged 
are the moorhen or waterhen, a black bird with a red beak, 
white under-tail feathers and thin white stripes on the flanks, 
and with a croaking call, and the coot, a larger, all-black bird 
with a white beak and forehead and a short, sharp note like 
the ping of a table-tennis ball. These are both almost entirely 
vegetarian, feeding on weeds. Dr. Collinge, of York Museum, 
has lately made a very thorough scientific examination of the 
diet of the coot all through the year; 157 stomach-contents 
were examined and their contents included 2.68 per cent. 
insects, mostly species destructive to fish, especially fry, like 
water-boatmen bugs, dragonfly-larve and the dyticus, 84.10 
per cent. vegetable matter (grass and seeds), 3.23 per cent. 
worms, 4.6 molluscs or pond-snails and only 0.9 per cent. 
fish. The fish in their diet consisted of minnows, sticklebacks, 
gudgeon and miller’s thumbs. Like many other birds, they 
also include leeches in their diet and these, as amateur 
aquarists know so well, destroy many fish. In listing their 
“vermin,” angling enthusiasts often forget all about these 
lowly animals. I would advise them for curiosity to keep a 
few larvee of the great brown water-beetle or dyticus (a 
yellowish creature with large, sickle-shaped jaws), larve or 
nymphs of dragonflies (dark creatures, with vestiges of wings 
and a “‘ mask ”’ folded beneath the head, ready to shoot out 
and seize its prey) in small glass troughs with a few fish fry 
to see how ravenously they feed on them. 


A small bird that is a fish-eater is the little grebe or dab- 
chick, often called the “dipper” from its diving, although the 
true dipper is the water-ouzel of the swift mountain streams, 
a dark bird with white chest and chestnut-brown belly, 
always curtsying or bowing when out of water. The dab- 
chick has a chestnut throat and a long, trilling call, but 
the fish it takes are too few and too small to be of any con- 
sequence. Its larger relative, the great crested grebe, with 
satiny white under parts and fine orange-chestnut tippets 
and tufts to its head, a harsh crow-like note and curious 
young striped in colour, a diving bird very common in the 
Norfolk and Cheshire lakes and most large inland waters, is 
another matter. Most large waters can support one or two 
pairs of grebes without much loss to fishing. But at Ros- 
therne Mere in Cheshire about a dozen pairs nest annually 
and four or five pairs are at Saddington Reservoir in the 
middle of Leicestershire. Extensive research into the diet 
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of the great crested grebe showed a full stomach contains 
about 4 ozs. of food and a bird probably eats 12 ozs. of fish 
a day, a pair consuming some 300 lbs. a year. They feed 
their young on sticklebacks, roach and minnows, giving the 
small birds about 70 fish, of half to a quarter-inch length, g 
day. The adult bird takes at least 60 roach a day of about 
six or seven inches length and two ounces or more. Dr, 
Collinge’s examinations of stomach contents from all parts 
of the country showed 22.5 per cent. of the diet consisted of 
fish, mainly roach, with rudd considerable in Norfolk, a few 
trout in North Wales and Yorkshire, one example of tench, 
some gudgeon, golden carp (in winter one bird took 100 golden 
carp from a small pond in Yorkshire), charr, small bream 
to a considerable extent in Norfolk, blennies, sticklebacks, 
dace in Cheshire, small eels to a considerable extent and 
spawn. 

Truly there are other troubles for the angler. Swans, 
ornamental geese kept on waters and wild duck destroy a lot 
of fish-fry and often get entangled in lines, but you must 
remember many lakes are preserved as wild duck shoots 
and owners permit angling because it keeps down the 
destructive pike, so that “‘ no duck, no angling!” Gannets 
or solan geese, big, white diving birds offshore, feed on fish, 
as do the graceful terns of the sandhills, but they fish in a 
very vast water whose stocks are far too large for their 
catchings to have any effect, and there is no justification for 
killing birds that provide such thrills as they dive into the sea 
with a great splash and when nesting in the thousands on 
Bass Rock, Ailsa Craig, Grassholme and St. Kilda provide 
a wonderful sight in their white plumage. Water-voles and 
rats, the former especially, are largely vegetarian, but they 
often tunnel a bank so much that the angler must walk 
warily lest he sprains his ankle as the burrow caves in. Very 
small salmon have been found inside Scottish muskrats, but 
these aliens are now so scarce after extensive trapping that 
we need not worry about them. 

I am sure that if a great deal of the energy concentrated 
on “ vermin ”’ apart from cormorants, otters in trout waters, 
gulls and goosanders in Lakeland and Scotland was devoted 
to combating the menace of pollution, tipping of rubbish in 
country ponds by new housing estates, and the better stocking 
of waters and the breeding of coarse fish, anglers and angling 
would benefit considerably. 


Eric Harpy. 


ON MANURING 


ManuRE in some form or another is only one of the six 
requirements of plant life, which are sufficient air, water and 
food, the right temperature or climate, enough room for 
roots, and a soil free from definitely injurious substances. 
To achieve perfection of growth all these requirements must 
be fulfilled. 

There is only one type of natural manure which suits 
practically every crop and fills every need and that is farm- 
yard manure. Unfortunately it is seldom available nowadays 
in sufficient quantities, and, with the continued replacement 
of horses by cars and tractors, it is increasingly hard to 
come by. Few manures vary so widely in value as farmyard, 
for, while that resulting from well-fed animals housed under 
cover will be well supplied with nitrogen, manure from the 
open yard, swilled by the winter rains, by the time it is 
carted, tipped out and spread on the land will contain few 
soluble manurial constituents and have little value beyond 
its humus content. 

The importance of that humus content is at last being 
recognized by the horticulturist as the base upon which he 
must build up the manurial treatment of his soil. The value 
of peas and lupins as crops to plough in prior to a corn crop 
was known to the ancients, and Virgil over 2,000 years ago 
wrote :-— 

“Where vetches, pulse and tares have stood, 

And stalks of lupins grew—a stubborn wood. 

The coming season in return may bear 

The bearded product of the golden year.” 
Enough for them to know that it was worth while to prepare 
the land for one crop by returning another crop to it. The 
nitrogen fixing bacteria had to wait for modern times for 
its discovery, as a further proof of the wisdom of ancient 
husbandry. 

What exactly is humus, and what does it do? Humus 
results from the rotting down of all types of vegetable 
matter. The decomposition is accomplished by bacteria and 
fungi, forms of life which both need nitrogen. Eventually 
surplus nitrogen formed by their activities goes into solution 
in the soil water and is absorbed by plant and tree roots. A 
large proportion of the humus in the shape of more or less 
insoluble fibre (“‘ a stubborn wood,” as Virgil has it) remains 
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in the soil and this residue will need the addition of soluble 
organic or inorganic manures for full advantage to be taken 
of its presence. We may, to some extent, feed our plant 
roots directly with certain artificial manures, but part of the 
nitrogen needed by plants is best fed with kind permission 
of the soil bacteria. Such feeding presupposes sufficient 
humus, thus ensuring a healthy soil condition. 

The chemist recognizes the presence of at least 20 
chemical elements in the make-up of plant tissues varyin 
in proportion from minute traces to substantial percentages, 
Nowadays he can powder up a few apple leaves, make a 
paste of the powder, smear the paste on the contact points 
of an electric arc, switch on the current, and obtain a spectrum 
chart photographically which will give the whole list of 
elements which the growing leaf contained, thus exposin 
any deficiencies of the soil from which the leaf derived its 
nutriment. Generally, however, the horticulturist is con- 
cerned with the big three of manuring, Nitrogen, Phosphates 
and Potash, with the occasional need for Calcium, in the 
form of lime or chalk, as a catalyst to set the other manurial 
substances and organisms to work. 


Let us examine for a moment the analysis of farmyard 
manure. It has been estimated that one ton of good manure 
made in the dry may contain an average of 12 to 14 lbs. of 
Nitrogen, 5 to 6 lbs. of Phosphates (Phosphoric Acid) and 
12 to 16 lbs. of Potash. Nearly all the manurial residues 
have resulted from the consumption of vegetable growths by 
the animals supplying the manure and from the litter used 
for bedding down. One is simply returning to the land in a 
different form a crop which grew on some other soil, plus 
animal additions. From the analysis above it will be 
realized that preparatory manuring for a crop at the rate of 
20 tons of dung per acre would supply 240 to 280 lbs. of 
Nitrogen, 100 to 120 Ibs. of Phosphoric Acid, and 240 to 320 lbs. 
of Potash, in addition to about 65 times as much moisture 
and vegetable matter. The value of the manure is determined 
by the way in which the three constituents are wrapped up 
in that bulk of potential humus. 

So-called artificial manures are concerned mainly with 
the supply of Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash. For 
economic reasons they are concentrated, and this fact must 
be realized and care be taken that the soil contains enough 
humus if full advantage is to be taken of the stimulus supplied. 
It is the failure to “ maintain humus” that has caused the 
frightful farming disasters in the Mid-West farming areas of 
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the United States, where countless millions of tons of once 
fertile soil have dried out and been blown away by the 
winds. Old-fashioned farming methods, by the rotation of 
gops, ensured a humus content ; synthetic manuring, which 
gemed to offer a short cut to wealth, has ended in a blind 
alley of poverty and want. 


Alkalinity (excess of lime) and acidity (lack of lime) in 
gil each exert their influence and limit the varieties of 
Jants and trees which can flourish on a particular soil. A 
sil between the two, neither limey nor acid, not too sandy 
and not too heavy, is most suitable for fruit-growing. Except 
where soil is sour and works badly, fruit trees need little, 
if any, addition of lime, though it is common practice to 
allow the stone-bearing fruits, cherry, plum, peach, etc., 
moderate dressings from time to time. Occasionally land is 
described as “sick”? and no matter how much manure is 
applied improvements in growth or condition are not forth- 
coming. Here the remedy is usually deep cultivation, 
efficient drainage, and liming to free locked-up manures and 
to promote proper aeration with increased bacterial efficiency. 
In rare cases a mineral excess or deficiency may be at fault 
which may or may not be economical to correct. 


Artificial manures are described as organic or inorganic. 
Organic manures are derived from animal sources, inorganics 
are of mineral or chemical origin. We have already seen 
how farmyard manure gives us a variety of contents which 
have passed through animals, and, in applying organic 
manures, we get the corresponding return to the soil of those 
chemical constituents which remained in the bones, flesh and 
hide of the animal from the vegetable foods which it ate 
during life. This applies in the case of such well-known 
fertilisers as bone meal, meat and bone, dried blood, hoof 
and horn, fur waste, rabbit flic, feathers. All are rich sources 
of nitrogen or phosphates or both; indeed in the case of 
feathers the old remedy for fainting, which consisted in 
burning a feather beneath the patient’s nose, relied on the 
ammonia content of the feather for its effect, ammonia being 
a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen. In the case of the fish 
meals, phosphates are high, as also ammonia, while rape- 
dust, a vegetable by-product in the production of rape oil, 
owing to the fact that as a plant it had a potash content, 
contains all three, nitrogen, phosphate and potash. The 
guanos derived from seagull manure are of course organics 
of rich manurial content, though nowadays the manure is 
reinforced to desirable analyses by the addition of inorganics. 
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There are quite a number of inorganic manures concerned 
with the three basic elements of fertility. Nitrate of Sod, 
occurs as a natural salt in Chili, Sulphate of Ammonia ig g 
gasworks product. Others such as Nitrolim, which is made 
by passing air over heated Calcium Carbide, and Nitro Chalk 
which is the direct fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, are 
modern developments. All supply quickly available nitrogen 
for plant growth. 

Phosphates in the form of bones have been in use from 
time immemorial by the Chinese, but superphosphates of 
lime, made by treating bone ash and rock phosphates with 
sulphuric acid, was first made in 1848. This method renders 
the insoluble phosphates soluble. Ground phosphatic rock 
from North Africa is another form in use, while Basic Slag, a 
by-product of the Bessemer steel process, is well known for 
its value on pasture land. Opinions differ as to the value 
and need for phosphates in fruit-growing, but all are agreed 
on the vital necessity for sufficient Potash. This occurs asa 
salt, and unfortunately the potash beds are confined to 
Stassfurt, in Germany, and to Alsace. It may be bought 
as Sulphate of Potash, Muriate, Potash Salts and Kainit. 
The fruit-grower only uses the Sulphate of Potash. 


How may we expect to make the best use of these 
manures ? Speaking very unscientifically, we may expect 
Nitrogen to produce increased growth and green leaves, 
Phosphates to help in the production of flower bud, while 
Potash will stimulate and balance the action of both. The 
sound preparation of soil for the reception of fruit trees must 
include deep digging and the incorporation of a certain 
amount of humus. Where turf can be dug in less farmyard 
manure need be used than where a poor, though cultivated, 
soil is being planted. A crop like apple trees, which are 
supplied with strong foraging roots, is better able to look 
after itself than is a crop like the strawberry, which really 
needs enough manure to last its whole life, to be supplied 
prior to planting. Do not mistake the symptoms of poor 
cultivation, i.e., the need for the spade or the hoe, as indicative 
of Nitrogen starvation. Do not apply heavy doses of 
Nitrogen unless you are sure that the potash content of your 
soil is well up to the mark. 

It is of course difficult to see or even to imagine what is 
going on below the surface. Only experience can tell you 
that the root system of the raspberry or the blackberry, 
with its mass of fibrous root, is impatient for humus, and 
lots of it; that the miserable little gooseberry bush, with its 
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aves scorched and shrivelled at the edge, only lacks potash 
to grow into a useful member ; that the large green cooking 
apple needs more nitrogen than does the rosy-cheeked dessert 
le. 

Pevery living being must derive the greater part of his 
sustenance directly or indirectly from plant life. The 
vegetarian merely takes a short cut by absorbing his nutri- 
ment direct instead of taking part of it in an already assimi- 
lated animal form, as does the average carnivorous human. 
The diet of the tiger may be all flesh but its prey may have 
heen a grass eater. A balanced diet is just as badly needed 
by plants as by ourselves, and once this way of regarding the 
subject is grasped half the doubts and difficulties of manuring 
cease to exist. 


RAYMOND WHELER. 


THERE is a gallant publication called Notes from Ireland 
which is the only organ to give Irish news, now that the 
owners of the London Press have evidently 
prescribed silence on this subject to their 
employees. In a recent issue there was 
anote showing how the Fenians, who now dominate Southern 
Ireland, are disposing of the monuments of their former 
Kings. 

The equestrian statue of King William III, which had long stood 
in College Green, Dublin, was blown up on Armistice night some years 
ago. The remains of the statue were removed to the Corporation yards 
where a further assault was committed and the head of the monarch 
was hacked off. For close on two centuries the equestrian statue of 
King George I had occupied a foremost position in the grounds of the 
Dublin Mansion House, overlooking Dawson Street. In 1928 the statue 
was dumped in the back garden and offered for sale cheap. It is 
now to find a sanctuary in Birmingham. On Coronation day the 
equestrian statue of King George II, which since 1758 had been one of 
the chief ornaments in St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, was blown up by a 
land mine. Of the English monarchs, Queen Victoria alone still stands 
uneasily on her pedestal beneath the eaves of the Chamber of Deputies, 
despite the fact that the question of her constitutional removal has 
been frequently discussed. At a recent meeting of the Roscommon 
County Board of Health a resolution was introduced : “ Now that the 
King is removed from the Constitution, we request the Government to 
have all monuments of former English monarchs taken from the streets 
of Dublin and throughout the Saorstat. . . .” 


“GO, LITTLE BOOK” 


IT was but a caprice of the self-consciously capricious which 
had made that particular pub the favourite resort, for the 
moment, of the intelligentsia of the quarter. Soon, no doubt 
they would have deserted it for some other rendezvous as 
casually chosen. But its saloon bar was a pleasant place 
enough in which to while away the hours; for it was fur. 
nished with comfortable chairs and in the open grate, when 
the temperature called for it, the coals were always kept ina 
generous blaze. It was cosily small too: so that when the 
devotees of the arts had mustered there in force there was 
little room left for any more philistine seeker of refreshment ; 
and certainly none near the fire. 

At the moment, however, which was about seven o’clock 
on a winter evening, there were only three of the elect there, 
who were seated together at the table in the warmest corner, 
languidly analysing the foibles of their absent friends, 
Except for them and rather a shabby, rather a sad-looking 
old man, with a straggle of whitening beard, who, at the 
table nearest theirs, was sipping a glass of bitter as though he 
wanted to make it last as long as might be, there was no 
other customer in the bar. Then Hugh entered, sat down 
with the trio, and ordered himself an apéritif. 

“‘T have discovered a new poet,” he said presently. 

“‘ What like ?”’ asked Stella. ‘“‘ School of Eliot ?” 

“When this man was writing,” Hugh replied, “ Eliot 
was presumably in the nursery. And he is completely 
original. School of nobody but himself. It is extraordinary 
that he has never been heard of before.” 

The others were impressed, for the art which their lean 
and saturnine friend criticized with acknowledged distinction 
did not often arouse him to any great display of enthusiasm. 
His standard was of an almost impossibly exigent austerity. 

“Tell us all about it,” said Gerald. ‘‘ Where did you 
discover this antique genius ? Under the Adelphi arches ?” 

“In the Charing Cross Road,” said Hugh. “In a 
fourpenny box.” 

He drew from a pocket of his overcoat a slender volume 
which, with its grey paper sides and parchment spine, must 
once have worn a very elegant appearance ; but it had been 
ruinously treated by time and dust and the weather. 

“T don’t know whether the man did anything else,” 
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Hugh said, “but whether he did or not, he ought to be 
heard about. I am going home in a minute to say so.” 

This was no such idle threat as was often uttered in that 
place, where pose had no inevitable basis in practice; for 
Hugh had the entry, and was assiduous in using it, to more 
than one widely read paper. 

The book passed from hand to hand. 

“Yes, they’re pretty good,” said Stella. “I believe you 
really have made a find, Hugh. Listen to this.” And, in 
her charming voice, which it was her ambition should be 
heard over the ether, she read out a brief lyric. 

The old man at the next table pricked up his ears, and, 
although they did not observe him, remained attentive to 
what the young woman and the three young men were 


$a . 
cat little ninetyish, perhaps,” Derek commented. 

“They were published, as no doubt you observed, in 
1892,” Hugh retorted. 

“ And you don’t think they date.” 

“Yes, if Shakespeare dates, or Donne, or Keats. You 
appear to think that if a book wasn’t written yesterday it 
is a back number unless it was written three hundred years 
ago. One can be as provincial in time as in space. Read 
some more, Stella. You bring out the quality of the stuff.” 

“Thanks for those kind words, Hugh,” said Stella, and 
began to read again. 

“You're quite right, Hugh,’ Derek admitted, as Stella 
paused at the end of a piece. “ There’s nothing period 
about this.” 

“What is the fellows name?” Gerald asked. “I 
didn’t notice.” 

“Adrian Golightly,” said Hugh. “It sounds a bit 
improbable.” 

“Somebody’s nom de plume, perhaps,” Derek suggested. 
“Somebody one knows, I mean. The discarded juvenilia of a 
celebrity.” 

“That had occurred to me,” Hugh replied. ‘ But I 
can’t think of anyone he is in the least like. And I certainly 
can’t imagine that anyone would be content to let such work 
be forgotten.” 

“Perhaps he died young,” said Derek. “It is an 
admirable habit of poets.” 

“Oh! Hugh,” Stella exclaimed, “didn’t you see? His 
signature is on the fly-leaf. With rather a cryptic inscription.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Hugh, in a tone which showed that 
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the fact did not much interest him. What had he, whose 
business was with the essentials of literature, to do with the 
trivialities which excited the collector ? ‘‘ Give me the book 
Stella.” 

He turned the pages. 

** Read this one,” he said. 

Stella obeyed him. ‘“ That’s perfect,” she commented. 

“In one thing, at any rate, the man is out of date,” Derek 
remarked. ‘‘ They are all love poems.” 

** Which is rather a relief after the hate poems of the way 
babies,” Stella replied. 

‘“‘ Now,” said Hugh, “ just one more drink and then J 
am off to write my article.” 

The old man at the next table rose from his chair and 
approached the group. 

““ Excuse me, sir,” he said diffidently to Hugh, “ but I 
wonder if you would be so kind as to lend me a pencil for a 
moment and, if you have it, a scrap of paper. Anything, the 
merest fragment, will do.” 

“* By all means,” said Hugh ; and handed him his fountain 
pen and an old envelope. 

“Thank you,” said the old man, and, stooping to the 
table, he wrote briefly. 

“TI think,” he said, as he returned Hugh his pen, “ that 
you mentioned that the book which you have been dis. 
cussing—forgive me, but I could not help overhearing a good 
deal of your conversation, and the young lady’s very beautiful 
reading—lI think you said that it had the author’s signature 
in it. Now I wonder if that bears any resemblance to this ?” 
And he handed Hugh the piece of paper on which he had 
just written. 

The critic raised his monocle to scrutinize the document, 
while the others crowded together to do the same, and to 
compare it with what was on the fly-leaf of the book. The 
new signature was not so tidy as the old—its lines, indeed, 
were rather tremulous—but no one could have doubted for a 
moment that both came from the same hand. 

“ This is extraordinary,” said Hugh. 

‘* Yes,” the old man agreed, with a melancholy smile, “1 
don’t suppose that I answer very closely to your preconceived 
idea of the poet.” 

“* My dear sir,” Hugh protested, “I did not mean that. 
But the coincidence ! ”’ 

“It is certainly amazing,” said the old man. “I never 
expected to hear that little book mentioned again. It 
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must be a good many years since I even thought of it 
n self.” 

Me You must join us, Mr. Golightly,” said Stella. ‘* This 
calls for a toast.” 

“Of course,” said Hugh. He fetched the poet’s chair 
and set it beside his own. 

“You are all very kind,” murmured Mr. Golightly. 

“What shall it be ?”’ Hugh asked. 

“Champagne, obviously,” said Derek. “‘ Have you any 
money, Gerald ? ”’ 

Gerald, who was the most affluent member of the party, 
produced his pocket-book and Derek gave the order to the 
astonished barmaid, who was not accustomed to such 
luxurious demands. 

“Tell me, Mr. Golightly,” Hugh began, and then broke 
of. “ You heard,” he resumed, “ what I was saying about 
your poetry ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Golightly, “and it was extremely 
flattering.” 

“T never flatter,” said Hugh severely. ‘ Besides, you 
must remember that when I expressed my opinion of the 
book I had no idea that I was in the presence of the author.” 

“True,” said the old man. ‘ And you really meant .. . 
you really think so highly of my little verses ?”’ 

“T do indeed,” Hugh assured him. 

The champagne came and was poured out, and Stella 
rose to her feet. 

“JT propose the health of that great poet, Adrian 
Golightly,” she said. 

All drank and Mr. Golightly, his worn face flushed with 
pleasure or embarrassment, muttered his hardly audible 
thanks. 

“But what we want to know, Mr. Golightly,’ Stella 
said, “ what we have all been wondering, is why we have 
never heard of you before. When your book was first 
published, didn’t the reviewers praise it ? ” 

“They scarcely noticed it. That often happens, I 
believe. Particularly with poetry.” 

“Not nearly so often as the neglected poets like to 
suppose,’ Hugh told him. “If they are neglected it 
usually means that they deserve to be—and sometimes 
they deserve it even if they are not. But at any rate you 
are not going to be neglected much longer. I am not without 
@ certain influence in these matters and I propose, if I may 
80 phrase it, to put you on the map.” 
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“It is very good of you,” said Mr. Golightly. 

“Of course,” Hugh graciously retorted, “I am hoping 
for a little reflected glory. What I should like to do, with 
your permission, is to republish your book, which I take fo, 
granted is out of print, with a critical introduction. By the 
way, is it your only book?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Golightly, “it is my only book. Indeed 
since it was published, I have not written a single line,” ” 

“You amaze me,” said Hugh. “ With your talent, with 
your genius, as I am not afraid to call it.” 

“* Well, you see,” the old man said, “I am not really a 
poet.” 

“* My dear sir,’ 
like that.” 

* What I mean,” the other stammered, “is that I am 
not really a literary man. I never was. Nothing nearly g 
interesting. The fact is”—the champagne was evidently 
dispelling his shyness—‘‘ I was a clerk in an insurance office, 
until I retired a few years ago. Of course I was always fond 
of literature, as I still am. I read a great deal, now that | 
have so much leisure. But I never moved in literary circles, 
Never came into touch with that world at all.” 

‘“*T don’t know that you missed very much,” Hugh said; 
and Stella, almost simultaneously: ‘‘ And yet you wrote 
those lovely poems! ” 

“Ah!” said the old man slowly, “ there was a reason 
for that. A particular . . . stimulus.” 

“ Inspiration,” Stella amended. 

“I hardly liked to use the word, but that, I suppose, is 
what it might truthfully be called. They were the work of 
few months—weeks even. I hesitated before I decided to 
publish them.” 

“It would have been a crime if you had not,” cried 
Stella. 

“You published at your own expense, I imagine,” said 
Gerald, who was a literary agent. 

“Yes, and I half starved myself to pay for them. Not 
that that hurt me. I was young then, and when one 3s 
young one can live on hope.” 

“That is probably why the book fell so flat,” Gerald 
pursued. ‘I mean, publishers don’t bother much about the 
books they publish on commission. Your people may not 
even have sent out review copies, unless, of course, you saw 
to that yourself.” 

“T am afraid I did not pay much attention to that side 
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of the matter,” said Mr. Golightly. “I was not really 
thinking about either fame or money.” 

“May we ask,” Stella began, and then paused. “ No, 
I suppose not,” she concluded. 

“JT have never talked about it to anyone, then or since,” 
Mr. Golightly interpreted her. “ But you have all been so 
sympathetic. And it was allsolong ago. Itis like a dream.” 

The old man himself seemed to fall into a dream, while 
the others were silent. 

“Might I look at that book?” he said presently. 

When it had been handed to him he turned to the fly-leaf. 

“Yes,” he murmured, as though speaking to himself. 
“T had been wondering, I had guessed, though not just at 
first. I did give away, and write in, a few other copies. 
But, really, this need have been the only one that was 

rinted. I might have sent her the poems in manuscript, 
but that seemed, somehow, too personal—too presumptive. 
I had not the courage.” 

He returned to his reverie and the others, in increasing 
embarrassment, waited what should follow. 

He handed the book to Stella, pointing to some words 
written inconspicuously near the foot of that inscribed fly-leaf. 
“Qne Word More, line 3.” Just the reference, without the 
verse to which it referred. 

“ Did you notice that?” he asked. ‘‘ And do you know 
what it means? I believe you don’t read Browning much 
nowadays, but we all did when I was young.” 

“* Take them, Love, the book and me together ’,” Stella 
recited softly. 

“Ah! you do know it,’ said Mr. Golightly. “ Well, 
that was why the poems were written.” 

“And what happened ?” Stella timidly asked. 

The old man answered her with a sad smile. 

“Nothing,” he said. “I don’t quite know what I 
expected would happen. You see, I had never . . . this was 
the only declaration I ever made to her. I had never dared 
anything else. She was older than I and, well, a little above 
me in social standing. That counted in those days. And, 
soon after I had sent her my book, she went abroad with her 
parents. Then she married, and I never saw her again. I 
know that she got the book, because she sent me a little 
note of acknowledgment, saying that she would read it with 
Pleasure. But what she really made of it, whether she 
understood that it was all for her, whether she recognized 
or looked up that reference to Browning, I never learned.” 
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Now in Hugh’s nature, disguised as a passion for sincerj 
at all costs, there was an element of cruelty, causing him not 
infrequently to utter, in speech or print, phrases, calculated 
to wound and humiliate, which, though he never admitted 
it, he would afterwards have recalled. 

“When I bought your book, Mr. Golightly,” he saiq 
“the pages were uncut.” 

Stella looked at him angrily, and then, shyly, at Mr, 
Golightly’s flushed face. 

“So that’s how she took it,” the old man said. “§> 
that, after all these years, is the epilogue to my foolish little 
romance. Now I know.” 

He picked up the book again but did not, this time 
open it. 

“T think, sir,” at length he said to Hugh, “ that I would 
rather you did not write that article.” 

Then he walked towards the fire and cast the book into 
its heart. For a moment it lay there unharmed, but almost 
immediately the covers began to curl and gape, the leaves 
kindled, and a vivid flame leaped up. 

‘* Ashes to ashes,” said Mr. Golightly. 

He gathered his hat and umbrella. “ Well, I must be 
going now,” he said. “Good-night, and thank you all for 
your hospitality and your patience.” And, walking quickly, 
he left the room. 

‘“* What a beast you were, Hugh,” said Stella. 

“He was getting too intolerably garrulous,” Hugh 
defended himself. ‘I can’t stand senile sentimentalism. It 
it is a pity, though, that the world should be deprived of 
such a poet.” 

‘‘ But there must be other copies of the book about 
somewhere,” said Derek. 

“There is bound to be one in the Museum,” Gerald 
added. 

“You heard what he said,’ Hugh retorted coldly. “I 
may be a beast, but I am not the kind of beast that battens 
among the tombs.” 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


SPORT 


Havine noted that the Rugby match at Cardiff on January 15 
between England and Wales (their fiftieth time of meeting in 
this contest) ended in a victory for Wales by 14 points to 8, 
our brief sports survey this month must be prospective rather 
than retrospective. It should be added, in passing, that 
Cambridge University beat the Royal Air Force by 8 points 
to nothing at Cambridge on January 19. Other important 
affairs are pending. February will see the matches between 
the R.A.F. and Oxford, Scotland and Wales, England and 
Ireland, the R.A.F. and the Royal Navy, and Scotland and 
Ireland. In ‘‘ Soccer” the fourth round for the Cup was 
worked through on Saturday, January 22. Two more rounds 
remain before the semi-finals on March 26, and Wembley will 
be invaded on the last day of April for the final, concerning 
the prospects of which the prophet had better hold his peace. 

We have, of course, no cricket here yet, but we like to 
think of the game in reading of matches being played by 
Lord Tennyson’s team in India in hot weather and on a 
matting wicket. Bradman, too, is mentioned in reports of 
play in Australia, and it is almost certain that he will be in 
the Test eleven to play in England in the summer. Our 
own batsmen ought to include Hammond, Hutton, Sutcliffe 
and Hardstaff and certain others who shall not here be named, 
though the student of form will not find it difficult to reach 
conclusions of his own. Our Test trial match will open at 
Lord’s on June 1; the Australians will then have been here a 
long time, for they are playing Worcestershire on April 30, 
and have several other engagements before the first Test 
match at Nottingham on June 10. 

The University crews are active in preparation for the 
Boat Race on April 2. Lawn tennis anticipations are 
awakened by news from New York that D. J. Budge and 
Miss Marble have been put at the head of the American 
singles ranking lists (though Budge has been beaten four 
times in Australia) and from Berlin that Germany will 
compete in the next Davis Cup contest. 

Finally, we may notice that Tommy Farr, diligently and 
energetically pursuing the world’s heavyweight champion- 
ship, boxed Jim Braddock in New York on Friday, January 21. 

He was, alas! beaten on points. 

F. G. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDs 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months the indications at present are :— 

(a) That the precipitation over the British Isles wil] 
be below the seasonal average. 

(b) That this expected deficiency will be most marked jn 
the East of England and Scotland and will decrease 
towards the Westward. 

(c) That in the extreme West of Ireland the total rainfall 
of these three months will be about the average. 

Considering the individual months the indications at 
present are :— 

(d) That during February the total rainfall over the 
British Isles will be near the seasonal average (more 
likely a little below than above that figure). 

(e) That, during the same month, in the North over 
Scotland the precipitation will be below average. 

(f) That during March the total precipitation over the 
British Isles will be below the average. 

(g) That the expected deficiency will affect the whole of 
England and Wales and the East of Scotland. 

(hk) That over the British Isles generally April will be a 
pleasant normal spring month and that in England, 
Wales and Ireland the rainfall will be very near the 
average for that month. 

(1) That in the London area and S.E. of England February 
will, on the whole, be unusually mild, whilst cold 
spells during March are likely to reduce the mean 
temperature for that month to—or a little below— 
the average figure. 

Remarks.—One of the first paragraphs of the ‘Seasonal Outlooks” 
deals with the British Isles as a whole and the total rainfall of the 
coming three months. The British rainfall recorded during the last eight 
months given in percentage values of the average amount is given officially 
as follows: May 107, June 81, July 109, August 63, September 101, 
October 80, November 54, December 93. It is satisfactory to learn that, 
after all, December had less rain than usual over most of the British Isles 


and moreover that the paragraph referred to above has been consistently 
justified by facts throughout the past eight months. 


DunBoyne, 11.i.38. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FUTURE OF SPANISH ORE SUPPLIES 


A VALUED correspondent sends us the following :— 

An experienced English mining engineer, a resident now 
and for many years in Spain, has recently returned from an 
extensive survey of the iron ore districts both in the North 
and South and his conclusions can be summed up as follows : 
“There are at the present time at least four or five very active 
and powerful organisations—all German—who are busy 
securing control (1) by purchase, (2) by denouncement, (3) by 
long leases and (4) by “‘ barter” contracts, of all the most 
promising iron ore bodies in Spain and in Spanish Morocco.” 

“ Bilbao, Santander, Murcia and Almeria, also a few less 
important isolated districts in the Provinces of Seville and 
Huelva, are the centres of German activity to-day. The 
“parent ” or “ holding ’ company seems to be “‘ Hisma, Ltd.,”’ 
or “ Hispana-Marroqui,” and among their highly technical 
staff, are expert research chemists and experienced indus- 
trialists—all speaking Spanish and very well acquainted with 
the country and people. This same combination own the 
full monopoly of the export of Spanish Moroccan iron ores. 

“The bombardment of Almeria by the Germans early this 
year was not so much a “reprisal” as it was to open a 
way inland for the Insurgents and, incidentally, to further 
their own iron ore schemes in the Almeria districts later on. 

“In spite of assertions to the contrary and controversies 
between industrialists and iron ore importers here, Spanish 
iron ore (Rubio or red Hematites) are vital to the British 
iron and steel industries from quality and price points of 
view, as well as low cost of transport and available large 
tonnages. The few British holdings in Spain outside the 
districts referred to are negligible, having been worked 
spasmodically for many years, serving as a supply for com- 
panies owning same, of a much lower grade than those men- 
tioned and being a relatively long distance from the sea. 
The German agents act in conjunction with the German 
suppliers of war materials to the Insurgents. Aeroplanes, 
machine guns, rails and armaments of all kinds, and as 
neither have cash to pay each other, they have a com- 
prehensive “‘ barter ” arrangement for liquidating outstanding 
debits and credits, . 
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“Six months ago attention was called to this same matte 
and the future gravity was foretold. The British haye 
recently been “ allowed” to secure a small tonnage of iron 
ore through General Franco’s intervening and to secure 
foreign exchange, but whether we realise it or not, the contro] 
of all iron ore shipment is subject to the approval of the 
‘“* monopoly ” owners, Hispano-Marroqui. 

“In England people talk vaguely about the compensation 
that Germany (or Italy) will expect for their valuable help 
to the Insurgent forces and suggest that cession of territo 
will be the price paid. They need not worry about this, 
because Spain will not part with territory unless forced to do 
so. Germany is being paid to-day and is secured for the 
future. Italy already has valuable commercial advantages 
which will always be on the most-favoured-nation basis, plus 
air-station facilities in the Mediterranean, etc., for having 
helped Spain in her need. By clever diplomacy German 
Agents are now “ ground baiting ”’ territory, at present under 
Catalan domination, so as to be ready when General Franco 
succeeds to secure legal control of iron ores, potash and 
manganese ores in these remaining districts. 

“The ignorance in England of actual Spanish conditions 
seems to many of us incredible. Catalonia is not Spain 
any more than Wales is England. The race is a different one 
and the language is not Spanish. 

“Another popular fallacy is that Spanish iron ores are 
‘‘ inexhaustible.” Many millions of tons have been shipped 
during the last 60 years and during 1912 about 9 millions of 
tons were exported to England, but this gradually dropped 
to 14 million tons in 1934, due to exhaustion of deposits and 
to the Algerian and Spanish-Moroccan competition, and 
now it is only by special permission of General Franco and 
Hispano-Marroqui that we can get any ore at all.” 


January, 1938. 
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[We refer to this letter in the Episodes.—Ep., N.R.] 


RED BARBARISM 


To THE EpiTor oF The National Review 


Sir,—The following letter, with comments by the sender, 
has been sent to me by a Spanish lady belonging to a well- 
known family. She does not wish her name published in 
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case the disclosure may react adversely on her many relations 
still in Madrid. 

“Last letter written to her family by Sefiorita C....deC... ., 

23, shot by the Anarcho-Communist Frente Popular in Spain, 

because she had canvassed for a “ Right ” party, and belonged to the 

aristocracy. Her father and a brother were also executed by the 


s. 

“From the Provincial Prison at X. . ., October, 1937. 

“ * My dear Parents, brothers and sisters : 

“*Tf these lines reach you, it means that I have ceased to live: 
having a presentiment that I am to be of the chosen, I wish to leave you 
the certainty that I shall go valiantly to my death ; no one will be able 
to say that a C.. . . has murmured a complaint when giving her life 
for her God and her country. 

“* Do not weep for me—we shall not be separated—and I will pray 
for you all with our little Amparo ; when peace returns, be happy, 
remember me, not with sorrow but with pride : think that I fell for a 
very great Cause, and that God will give Eternal Glory to all of us who 
fall, as the price for the sacrifice of our lives—a sacrifice which will not 
have been in vain. 

“* Love and many kisses from your daughter and sister who loves 
you so dearly, and whose only sorrow is that she must leave you : but 
in spite of this, and following the example of so many others, she will 
fall crying out : “‘ Hail to the Christ-King and Up with Spain !!”’” 
And there are people in England, even with distinguished 

names, who are so blind and deaf and callous that they can 
still uphold a so-called Government founded in murder and 
every imaginable crime ! 
Home Close, Yours faithfully, 
Medstead, Hants. MADELINE ALSTON. 


January 7, 1938. 
HONEY FOR HEALTH 


To tHe Eprror or The National Review 


Sir,---An article appeared in The National Review many 
months ago extolling the merits of honey for people with 
weak hearts. Being that way afflicted myself, I hastened to 
adopt the practice of eating a certain amount every day. 
Post hoc aut propter hoc, as one of our local doctors was very 
fond of saying, the cardiac condition has since changed very 
much for the better. I would add a warning that people 
living in a sugar country should get a good imported honey, 
as it is well known that bees are apt to collect syrups and 
sugar and store these when they can obtain them. 


Barbados. Yours, etc., 
December, 1937. Norman J. A. Bascom. 


[The Correspondence on ‘England under Concrete” is held over until 
next month.—Hd, N. R.] 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


A STROLL THROUGH FRENCH NOVELS 


Faux Passeports par Charles Plisnier (Corréa). L’Enrayr 
DE LA Nuit, Le Marcuanp D’OrsEaux, ComMe LE Teryps 
Passk, by Robert Brasillach (Plon). Lx 491!=ME Péouys, by 
Marcel Hamon (Malsére). Campacnes (Prix Fémina), by 
Mme. Raymonde Vincent (Stock). CORRESPONDANCE pp 
Vincent Van GocH Avec Son FRERE THEO (Grasset), 
In Paris, every month of December sees the return of a 
momentous week, when the Académie Goncourt and the 
Fémina Committee each award a yearly prize to a novel 
selected among a hundred competitors. These events are 
eagerly awaited ; however outwardly unmoved the authors 
may appear some inward tremors are unavoidable ; publishers, 
critics and friends are all on the warpath, and even the 
members of the jury do not feel altogether at their ease, 
Among such various and widely different works—some of 
them by authors who have no past successes to give them 
prestige—the responsibility of choice must be heavy; for 
one who is rewarded, there are so many who must go empty 
away. 

Let me state at once that the Académie Goncourt made 
a striking selection this year in awarding the prize to the work 
of a Belgian, French-speaking writer. Faux Passeports is 
the testimony of a Communist disillusioned of his faith. 
Had I’Académie Goncourt deliberately sought to throw to the 
wolves of discussion a topic of universal and _ passionate 
controversy, it could not have made a more appropriate 
choice, nor one better calculated to arouse an interesting 
debate. 

I turn, however, forthwith to the labours of the Fémina 
Committee, a body already known to English readers, since 
it has worked for long years in close contact with its opposite 
number in London. The two committees exchange novels 
and prizes; a French work may be honoured and translated 
into English by the Committee bearing the name of Heine 
mann, formerly known as the Northcliffe Committee ; the 
same process occurs when an English novel is translated into 
French and close connection is thereby maintained. It is 
pleasant to recall, for instance, that Mary Webb's admirable 


le 
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novel, Precious Bane, received the unanimous award of the 
French Committee and, when translated, scored a memorable 
success in France. 

This winter, the ladies of the Fémina Committee found 
themselves equally divided in opinion between two very 
different books, without prejudice to the merits of a third. 
[ will discuss first the books which did not eventually bear 
away the palm, for, though they suffered defeat, they are 
none the less worthy of consideration and regard. 

The author of Comme le Temps Passe is no stranger to the 
British public, for his first novel, ?Enfant de la Nuit, was 
chosen with acclamation by the English Committee. M. 
Brasillach’s talent lies in a sure, sensitive grasp of familiar 
detail; he does not meddle with abstract ideas; but with 
facile yet meticulous skill he gives us straightforward im- 
pressions of the daily round of modern life. His power of 
observation and sympathy make these “ portraits d’intérieur ” 
very true to reality, yet he knows how to permeate them with 
an atmosphere of romance and poetic feeling. These tales 
are neither fiction nor fantasy, least of all do they belong to 
the naturalistic school. Their frame is narrow; the scene 
is indeed laid in Paris, but it is not smart, pleasure-seeking 
Paris, neither is it the hidden life of the town. It is the Paris 
which we look at every day but never notice—the Paris of 
le petit monde, the life which passes out of our ken when the 
shops and workrooms are shut and their occupants climb 
the steep stairs to their homes, forsaking their workaday 
ways to become their own human selves. It is the story of 
home life as it really is, its feeling, its humour, its dramas. 
The working folk of Paris are not pictured in the mass, 
shouting for class equality and shaking their fists at us; 
they trot to and fro in the old Paris of the Marais, the Temple, 
the Ile Saint Louis, the haunts where they feel most at home. 
So did the chronicler of the fifteenth century set down the 
sayings of the small fry in the Journal dun Bourgeois de 
Paris, in like fashion the Président de I’Estoile counted the 
pulsebeats of popular feeling as heard in the markets, the 
booths, the alleys of the city and recorded them in his 
Régistre-Journal. 

There is charm in this Old Paris, so much truer to life than 
the town of changing fashion, for here lives the true Parisian 
spirit, warm-hearted and malicious by turns, fundamentally 
practical, yet keenly alive to the whimsical side of life. Let 
us return for a moment to [Enfant de la Nuit and pay a visit 
to the fortune-teller with cards, perched on the fifth floor 
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of the rue du Chat qui dort. We shall not find a witch’s caye 
for no Parisian would believe in such. The fortune-teller is 
a stout, respectable dame in a black silk gown; she takes 
her trade seriously, not to say conscientiously, having learned 
it of the best masters; she is firmly convinced that the 
conjunction of the King of Spades with the Knave of Diamonds 
is full of deep meaning. For the young, who might be 
frightened, there is the petit jeu which tells but little; for 
those with strength of mind to face the worst there is the 
grand jeu. As you come in at the door the smell of the 
pot-au-feu—that accustomed reek of old Paris—fills your 
nostrils ; you can almost see your face reflected in the shining 
floorboards, and the row of clients, sitting on green rep 
chairs with their feet on esparto mats, wait patiently to be 
told whether they will win the big prize in the lottery or end 
on the gallows. 

The whole romance of ’ Enfant de la Nuit centres round the 
fortune-teller. It is treachery to tell the story of a novel 
whose plot hangs on a mystery, so we will merely observe 
that the disappearance of l’enfant de la nuit raises a storm of 
agitation, questions, bewildered chattering throughout the 
neighbourhood. The only person who guesses the truth— 
and that at once—is the little dumb boy, seated on his stool 
in the window, whom nobody troubles to speak to. Buried 
in silence, the little dumb boy sees everything and puts two 
and two together; he holds out his slate with three words 
written on it which hold the key to the mystery. Innocents 
have an insight of their own ! 

In Le Marchand d’ Oiseaux, which appeared last year, there 
is the same blend of truth and fancy, the same light of kindli- 
ness and grace shining on the drab lives of humble folk. 
We still move in well-known Parisian surroundings ;_ the 
chilly spring weather, the sense of almost physical joy which 
overtakes the passer by in mid-February when, with the 
first twittering of the birds, he catches the scent of the 
barrows at the street corners, heaped with mimosa and 
violets, and hears the cry: ‘‘ Bunch yourselves, Ladies!” 
The Bird Fancier has learned the birds’ own happy wisdom 
and their knack of thriving on little or nothing ; he parades 
his tiny charges in their cages from the Pare Montsouris 
to the Jardin des Plantes; he gossips and moralises with 
the young, up-to-date students of the Cité Universitaire; 


and pours the balm of his wisdom on their loneliness and | 


their love troubles. 
We come, lastly, to M. Brasillach’s third novel; Comme 
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Temps Passe. In this work both plot and action are more 
definite and cover a wider field. We are reminded, as we 
read, that in novels of the classical school the dramatis persone 
were introduced on the stage with due ceremonial; it was 
considered necessary, before the hero and his fellow-actors 
appeared, to explain their descent, relationships and environ- 
ment. We knew them before setting eyes on them. Things 
are managed differently nowadays; novels reproduce real 
life, which is never laid down beforehand, hence we meet 
with surprises, and are sometimes at a loss for the author’s 
meaning. Such books have to be read twice over, once in 
order to understand and a second time to be sure that we 
have understood. 

Without mentioning names, it seems likely that this fashion 
first arose in England; the actors enter without telling us 
who they are or whence they come, so, in daily life, strangers 
whom we have hardly noticed suddenly turn into friends. 
In Comme le Temps Passe, we are startled at seeing an unknown 
personage emerge, as at a Punch and Judy show, from a 
cupboard. He wears the pointed cap of an astrologer, and 
is smeared with white paint. He is a conjuror, a juvenile 
entertainer from the faubourgs. At first sight he looks like 
a Fool, but as we know him better he becomes a Sage ; his 
astrologer’s cap seems to enable him to read in the stars the 
course of a life, or rather of two lives, united, parted and 
reunited through love. We reserve all comment on the 
nuit damour in Toledo, nay, we prefer to draw a veil over 
it, but M. Brasillach’s peculiar art finds full scope in this 
book. He follows the flight of time, tracing its changes 
in gradually ascending and descending curves, much as the 
sun and moon travel the sky from east to west, now shining 
brightly, anon clouded over. He clings to the humble folk 
for with them, rather than with the great of this world, funda- 
mental, eternal things persist. What changes least in a 
people is the people themselves. 

In all these modern novels the keynote is humanity; in 
the language of music, the vor humana stop sounds through 
the organ ; literature seems to be turning from great social 
problems, leaving them to be dealt with in the clamour of 
the daily Press. 

I should like to say a word of M. Hamon’s novel, which 
bears a strange title, The 491st sin. Let me explain at once 
that this means the sin which we commit after we have 
been forgiven up to seventy times seven—the sin of refusing 
forgiveness to others. The author is apparently a doctor 
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in the Batignolles. This is no matter for surprise, for this little 
book is written with the intelligence and sympathy of a man 
who brings both science and natural intuition to the task of 
divining the deep secrets of human nature. There is neither 
plot nor story ; the book could be represented in a portrait 
gallery as a suite of genre pictures ; musicians would describe 
it simply as a suite. We are still dealing with modest folk 
round the Batignolles and Montmartre ; the needy company 
of artists, models, sculptors and musicians, simple common. 
place men and women, not consumed by the fires of genius, 
but drinking their coffee and stamping their foot in a temper 
when business is bad. I may seem to stress trifles too 
strongly, but I do so to show that these young French authors 
have learned to combine idealism with realism, while in other 
countries they are treated separately by opposing schools, 


The surprise of the year, however, is a book—again devoid 
of plot or story—with the vague and simple title of 
Campagnes. It is said that the author, Mme. Raymond 
Vincent, was wholly illiterate at the age of seventeen, yet 
ten years later she has captured, with her first book, this 
year’s prize of the Fémina Committee. Campagnes is not 
a pastoral poem, the peasants do not talk lyrically. Once 
more the picture is realistic and the characters are cross or 
kindly, according to their age and mood. Old age is shown 
in its loneliness; youth with its dreams, its storms of tears 
and quick smiles of forgetfulness; love has its seasons; 
grief, heavy and dumb, plays its part. The people in the 
book are hardly described by name ; for instance, the grand- 
mother remains anonymous, she draws apart, rigid in a 
stoical silence, her eyes cold as a frozen pond, when she feels 
herself de trop. Her grand-daughter bursts into tears on 
seeing her leave and goes with her down the road, but as the 
child returns she meets her cousin Lawrence. It is a cold, 
nipping morning, the frozen stream sparkles in the sunshine. 
Lawrence attempts a slide, Marie follows suit ; the icy wind 
dries the bitter tears and the two children slide down the 
stream hand in hand, as though on the road to Paradise. 
They are at the dawn of love and its sun will rise ; the skein 
of life will unwind—in the daily labour of the farm through 
the seasons, in times of joy and heaviness, but always in a 
calm and settled round. Weare reminded of Lenain’s pictures 
of Le repas champétre and the Retour du baptéme ; life is a 
mixture of healthy simple pleasures and of suffering bravely 
borne ; simplicity has a dignity of its own. 

While on the subject of painters and their art, I should 
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like to mention a book very different from those already 
described. Visitors to the Paris Exhibition will remember 
the prominent position assigned there to the works of the 
artists Van Gogh. ‘There appeared simultaneously, published 
by Grasset, the correspondence of this painter with his 
brother Theo. As Jacob wrestled all night with the angel, 
so did Van Gogh spend his life in a deadly struggle with the 
demon of madness. While his genius soared, his reason 
foundered. The whole of this tragic tale is to be found in 
these letters. This book does indeed contain a story, and 
a true one. 

If this article is to end, as it began, in praise of goodness 
and virtue, Theo’s untiring, generous patience will supply 
the theme; the love of a brother who showed a mother’s 
tenderness. If Vincent’s genius was a destroying angel, 
Theo, in his sublime modesty, was a true angel of consolation. 
Van Gogh’s memory will always linger in the tiny cloister of 
St. Paul in Provence, standing, as it does, close to splendid 
Roman remains. In that luminous, smiling land the painter 
fought his terrors, sketching on his chamber walls the creatures 
of his dreams and his own features. He felt himself sinking, 
as the tide of his madness ebbed and flowed, and he kept 
nothing back from Theo. This exchange of letters between 
one of the most tragic figures among the children of men 
and his faithful brother is at times almost unbearably moving. 

December has brought novels; the Spring will produce 
more academic works, and I should like then to comment 
on the more important of these in the National Review. 
I will only mention their names to-day. M. Maurois has 
published his Histoire d’ Angleterre *, already well-known in 
its English rendering. M. Madelin has given us his second 
volume of Bonaparte +. M. Funck Brentano returns to his 
Mille et un jours a la cour du Roi-Soleil t. Lastly, in the 
Secret de Marie Stuart §, M. Roger Chauviré shatters our 
traditional ideas. Mary Queen of Scots was not a pure and 
holy martyr, neither was she the murderess of Darnley. 
The Muse of History never tells the same story twice in the 
same words, and her fickleness is perhaps the most captivating 
of her charms. 

M. Satnt-RENE TAILLANDIER. 


*Fayard. + Fayard. { Hachette. § Flammarion. 
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Gustav STRESEMANN: His Diaries, LETTERS AND Paprps 
edited and translated by Eric Sutton. Volume II, (Mac. 
millan. 25s. net.) Interesting and important as was the 
first volume of Herr Stresemann’s Diaries, Letters and 
Papers,* it is exceeded in both respects by the volume now 
before us. And this volume would have been still more 
valuable if it had appeared five years ago, when both the 
German original and a French translation thereof were 
published. For since 1932, with the advent of Herr Hitler, 
both Germany and Europe have been so completely trans. 
formed that the events described in detail in the series of 
documents here presented have a significance that is rather 
historic than political. 

The preceding volume of the Stresemann Papers, it will 
be recollected, dealt with the doings of the years 1923-4, 
It treated of such matters as the French occupation of the 
Ruhr; the consequent fall of the mark; and the Dawes 
Report concerning reparations. The present volume deals 
almost exclusively with the events of 1925, although a few 
documents at the end run into 1926. The three major affairs 
of the year 1925, so far as Herr Stresemann was concerned, 
were, first, the death of President Ebert and the election of 
Marshal Hindenburg to succeed him; _ secondly, the con- 
clusion of the Locarno Pact; and, thirdly, the preliminaries 
to the entry of Germany into the League of Nations. Not 
much need be said as to the first of these three matters: 
Stresemann was opposed to Hindenburg’s election because 
he rightly realised that the establishment of the old fire-eating 
Field-Marshal in the Presidential chair would be regarded 
throughout Europe as marking a reversion of Germany 
towards her pre-War attitude of belligerency and offensive- 
ness. After Hindenburg’s election, however, he made the 
best of the situation and, as a matter of fact, found the aged 
veteran much more pacific than he had expected. 

The Locarno Pact and the approach of Germany towards 
the League—these are the things respecting which this book 
will be most eagerly examined. Nor will they be examined 
in vain. For they are full of illuminating revelations. 
Stresemann (January, 1925) was the real originator of the 
Locarno idea and his was the energy and genius that con- 

*See National Review, November, 1935. 
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ducted the difficult resultant negotiations to a successful 
issue in the December following. It will be recollected that 
at Locarno, inter alia, it was announced (1) that Germany 

rmanently abandoned all claim to Alsace Lorraine ; (2) that 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy and Great Britain guaran- 
teed the sanctity of the Franco-German and Belgo-German 
frontiers as fixed by the Treaty of Versailles; (3) that Ger- 
many and France pledged themselves to refrain from either 
occupying or fortifying the demilitarised Rhine Zone and 
also to abstain from war with one another except under 
mandate of the League of Nations; and (4) that Germany, 
while expressing her dissatisfaction with her Eastern frontiers 
as determined by the Versailles Treaty, engaged herself not 
to seek their rectification by force of arms. 


The proclamation of these unexpected and most hopeful 
agreements, together with the spectacle of Herr Stresemann 
and M. Briand going about like brothers, arm in arn, filled 
all Europe with a sensation of joy, seeming to inaugurate 
the era of universal peace. The joy of France and Belgium, 
however, was qualified from the first by a suspicion of 
Germany’s good faith, which suspicion, alas, subsequent 
events have more than justified. Germany’s inveterate 
habit of regarding treaties as mere “scraps of paper”; her 
shameless avowal of the principle that she considers herself 
bound by engagements only so long as it suits her convenience 
to be so; her actual repudiation of the Locarno Pact in 
March, 1936, by her military occupation of the Rhine Zone 
—these and similar things have made the re-establishment of 
the peace of Europe on the basis of international law and 
mutual confidence an unattainable ideal. Without honesty, 
honour and firm faith as bases, no stable structure of world- 
society is possible. 

How far was Herr Stresemann sincere and above board in 
his professions of peace and good will in 1925? That is the 
question to which these papers supply a painfully equivocal 
answer. That he was genuinely anxious to secure temporary 
appeasement in Western Europe is evident: in the interests 
of Germany he wanted to settle the Reparations problem 
and to obtain the evacuation of the Ruhr. To achieve these 
ends he was prepared to make all those promises and con- 


 cessions embodied in the Locarno Pact. But what lay at 


the back of his mind? Did he really accept the European 
settlement established by the Pact? He did not. This is 
shown conclusively by two letters, evidently written in reply 
to protests from aggrieved Nationalists. To Freiherr von 
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Maltzahn, German Ambassador at Washington, he wrote 
(April 7th) in defence of the Locarno policy: “It secureg 
the Rhineland against French aggression ; split the Entente 
and opened up new prospects for the East.” This language 
was very different from that which he was using in his cop. 
versations and correspondence with M. Briand and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. Even more divergent was the substance of g 
letter which he wrote to the former Crown Prince op 
September 7th. Even the renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine 
was of “only a theoretic character.” The Reparations 
arrangements made under the Dawes’ Plan could probably be 
set aside in a couple of years. The entry of Germany into 
the League would enable her representatives at Geneva, to 
control the League in German interests and to make things 
“very disagreeable for the Entente.” The temporary 
stabilisation of things in the West would enable Germany to 
recover her military strength and prepare herself for the 
“great task” of adjusting her Eastern frontiers, recovering 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor, correcting the partition of 
Upper Silesia and incorporating Austria. This damnatory 
letter ends: “I beg Your Royal Highness to allow me to 
confine myself to these brief indications and I would also ask 
you kindly to view this letter in the light of the fact that | 
am compelled to use the greatest reserve in everything I say, 
If Your Royal Highness could give me an opportunity fora 
quiet talk about these matters I am gladly available at any 
time.” Did the quiet talk ever take place? There lives no 
record of reply. If it did, we may safely say that it differed 
materially from every quiet talk which Herr Stresemann had 
with either the French or the British plenipotentiary at 
Locarno. 

It is such revelations as this of diplomatic duplicity that 
make the task of restoring world-security so difficult and 
desperate. Germany, in fact, having as yet scarcely attained 
to national unity, is in that condition of Machiavellian non- 
morality which characterised England, France and Spain in 
the sixteenth century. In the sphere of international ethics 
she is four hundred years out of date. But, unfortunately, 
together with the mentality of the Pagan Renaissance, she 
possesses the population and the poison-gases of the Age of 
Science. Hence the appalling perils of the present day. 


F. J. C. H. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN LOOKS AT DICTATORS 


| Know THESE Dictators. By G. Ward Price. (Harrap ; 
gs, 6d.). This study of Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini— 
Mr. Ward Price is not on personal terms with other dictators— 
is first-rate reporting and does credit to the Daily Mail. 
The British public would be better informed if the corre- 
spondents of “ higher-browed”’ newspapers could serve up 
equally good samples of direct narration. The writer knows 
hoth the “‘ Fiihrer”’ and the “ Duce” personally, admires 
and likes them. His account of the men themselves, their 
faith and achievements, is vivid and lucid, so that even where 
one disagrees, one can but respect so excellent a journalist. 
He shows that both dictators have won the affection and 
confidence of the races they govern to an extent accorded to 
no statesman in Europe or America, except possibly to 
Portugal’s remarkable Premier. Herr Hitler insisted that 
the Nazi Party should only gain power by constitutional 
methods—the “‘ Réhm killings’ were a typically Teutonic 
party “‘clean up”’ after success had been secured. Signor 
Mussolini’s March on Rome only took place after the Con- 
stitution and Government had virtually broken down and 
in ensuing negotiations the King and Signor Mussolini 
acted with absolute correctness. We should therefore do 
well to remember that where Italy has experienced the actual 
horrors of Communism rampant, Germany only “saw red” 
by hearsay. The hundred Communist members returned in 
the last democratically elected Reichstag no more prove that 
Germany was “set fair’ for Communism than a Front 
Populaire Government means a red France. 

Mr. Ward Price’s enthusiasm for both Nazi and Fascist 
régimes make infectious reading, for we can appreciate what 
they have done for their respective peoples. Nor does the 
author sacrifice his own essential ‘‘ Englishness”’ and wish 
to reproduce at home any alien system of Government. His 
comments on British Foreign Policy, especially as regards 
our fever of ‘“‘ Collective Morality,” are sound and well- 
informed. We should like, therefore, to assume that his 
chapter on “‘ Hitler’s Aims” is merely a précis of German 
propaganda, instead of his own views, but he makes it clear 
that contact with leading Germans has rendered him gullible. 
He blames England and France for turning down German 


| proposals ‘‘ to co-operate rather than to compete,” offering 


twenty-five years’ peace in return for all-round disarmament. 
He forgets that these proposals, following hard on the brusque 


- Rhineland reoccupation, smacked of an ultimatum, which 
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was followed by a contemptuous refusal to answer oy, 
questionnaire as to German aims. England and France haye 
always shown that they have no quarrel with Germany, but 
past experience has made them doubt the validity of Germany's 
signature. Again, if “the Germans believe themselves to be 
defending vital European interests by helping General Franco,” 
it is rather naif to quote Lord Rothermere with approval; 
“Germany does not want to control Spain, or to obtain 
territorial concessions in that country or its colonies. Her 
only interest in Spain is as a source of raw materials, such 
as oil, fruit and iron ore. Germany has no colonies from 
which to draw such supplies. If the Reds won Spain, that 
source would disappear.” Why, viewing the many links 
between Germany and Russia unnoticed by Mr. Ward Price ? 

Except for these ill-digested views, the book contains 
sound sense, especially in the all too brief final section, which 
deals with Signor Mussolini. The latter is only given half the 
space devoted to Herr Hitler, though he is a far greater man. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 


THE VILLAGE CARPENTER, by Walter Rose. (Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) Here is another good book on 
Village Craftsmanship from the Cambridge University Press, 
The author is himself a carpenter of long experience and he 
writes most attractively of the mysteries of his trade. He 
is, moreover, endued with a poetic sense, and cannot subdue 
his enthusiasm for wood and all that it means. Memories of 
his grandfather as builder, wheelwright and farmer open the 
story. We see the carpenter’s yard of the author’s boyhood, 
in the careful days when wood was properly seasoned by 
nature and the children, romping among the timber piles, 
inhaled their clean resinous atmosphere. The machine had 
not relieved the drudgery of the sawyer, and gigantic elms 
and oaks were converted, without waste, through days of 
labour with the hand-saw at the pit. When the author had 
upset an oil lamp over his father’s Queen Anne bureau these 
same men cut a black walnut veneer to repair the damage. 
From rough farm fencing to skilled cabinet work, executed in 
the short idle days of winter, no branch of carpentry was left 
undone. 

There is a chapter dealing with tools in a spirit of true 


understanding. Mr. Rose acquired his first set of tools— | 


several of which are still in use—from a London joiner who 
had retired to the local public-house and there died. They 
cost him thirty-five shillings, which he borrowed from his 
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dfather and repaid out of his four-shilling weekly wage. 
There were chests in the joiners’ shop where the workmen’s 
tools were stored with reverence, each bearing the owner’s 
name and “so very much the inviolable preserve of their 
owner.” From them, in absolute harmony, passed the virtue 
of the craftsman into the finished object of his veneration. 
We also learn of the undertaking trade, of clients who ordered 
their coffins in advance of death, and of the secrets of agri- 
cultural repairs before the days of barbed wire and zinc 
sheeting. We go post haste to the mill, where wooden teeth 
have been accidentally ripped from the leisurcly cogs. The 
repairs executed, grinding continues. There are two out- 
standing passages in Mr. Kendon’s preface and in the last 
chapter. The first extols the true virtue of wood as against 
its unnatural rivals; the second sums up the craftsmanship 
of the future. The author ends on a note of hope and those 
who prefer the work of man’s hands to that of his mere in- 
genuity will trust that he is justified. 


THE LAST CAVALIER 


Don RoperTo: R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 1852-1936. 
By A. F. Tschiffely. (Heinemann, 18s.) Don Roberto was 
the last Romantic of the Renaissance, but he never drama- 
tised actions and emotions as did the Romantics of the 19th 
Century. His writing indeed is pure and classical ; he was 
over forty when he wrote his first book, and his stories and 
histories were based on things seen and experienced. He 
could do serious research work as in his “‘A Vanished 
Arcadia,” when, although an unpractising Christian, he wrote 
arestrained panegyric on the Jesuit Missions in Paraguay from 
the 16th to the 18th centuries. He had, however, ridden as 
a “gaucho” all over the country before it had been “‘ civi- 
lised’ and so could give personal authority to a gem of 
classical history. His own views on writing are typical: “‘ It 
is, I think, by accident that most writers begin to write. 
Few men in their right senses set out deliberately to live by 
literature... . Think what an uneventful life... . Whilst 
(others) are up and doing, the writer sits at his table cudgelling 
his brains.” 

With Don Roberto action preceded talk. Like Cortes and 
Drake the New World meant acquiring a fortune, not by in- 
vesting in Argentine railways, but by personally collecting 
and convoying horses from one dangerous part of South 
America to another. In politics he was Socialist and anti- 
Imperialist, while thinking in terms of the 17th century. One 
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can imagine him throwing fald-stools in St. Giles’, Edinburgh 
and signing the Presbyterian Covenant with his blood, whilst 
hating all Ministers of the Kirk ; but he would equally have 
ridden with Montrose. His was the Socialism of the generous- 
hearted Tory, loathing the Fabian Society and organised 
Labour. He went to prison for taking a leading part in the 
1887 Trafalgar Square demonstration, which he attended, 
not because he agreed with its purpose, but as a protest against 
the banning of free speech. The British Empire was to him 
a bureaucratic steam-roller coercing with fire-arms natives 
armed only with bows and arrows, weapons he vastly pre- 
ferred. Had he explored the backward parts of the Empire 
as he did America and Morocco he would have found much 
in common with British political officers as “ protectors of 
the poor.” He ever fell on his feet in the vital things of home, 
marriage and friends, although these matters were always 
broached from a dramatically unexpected angle. His choice 
of a biographer is typical. An unknown schoolmaster rode 
from Buenos Ayres to New York. His account of this ride 
was spurned by English publishers. Don Roberto appeared 
from nowhere in the form of a telegram, and the rejected 
manuscript was published with immense success. Cunning- 
hame Graham appointed the author as his Boswell, the 
biography has been written and all we humdrum readers can 
say is that Tschiffely is the only man who could have done it. 


THE STUARTS 
Tae Stuarts. A Picture of the Period 1603-1714, by Sir 
Charles Petrie, Bt. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) Kine 
CHARLES AND THE CONSPIRATORS, by Esme Wingfield- 
Stratford, D.Sc. (Secker, 18s.) THe Last ELIzaBeruan: 
Sir John Coke, 1563-1644, by Dorothea Coke. (Murray, 
15s.) These three important books should be enjoyed in the 
above order. The Stuarts is a companion volume to the 
author’s The Four Georges : a Revaluation, and is not, strictly 
speaking, a history but a concise survey of 17th-century 
England. Sir Charles’s grasp of his subject is shown in his 
well-proportioned planning. He gives us copious extracts 
from contemporary documents, letting the story tell itself; 
yet he is a shrewd captain of his ship, never allowing her to 
drift and reaching harbour in scheduled time. Here are 348 
pages of concentrated meat, pleasantly spiced. Mr. Wing- 
field-Stratford’s study of James and Charles I is longer and 
more detailed, but never dull. It is significant of recent 
tendencies that both authors, working poles apart, reach iden- 
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tical conclusions on most issues, for while they assume the 
liberal mantle of impartiality they neatly ‘‘ dish the Whigs.” 
Parliament, not Charles, becomes the revolutionary tyrant. 
Charles, not Parliament, is the true defender of the liberties 
of his subjects. Miss Clarke’s historical outlook, on the other 
hand, is comfortably Victorian. The subject of her sympa- 
thetic biography, though doubtless touched by her filial piety, 
would have raised a quizzical eyebrow at her judgments of 
King Charles I, whose devoted Secretary of State he was for 
fifteen years. Coke was born when Elizabeth had been but 
five years a Queen. He died within a few months of Naseby, 
no mean span of life. Neither in blood not in outlook was 
he connected with that cantankerous tyro of English 
Common Law, Sir Edward Coke. 

All these books show that the Stuarts carried on Tudor 
policy while Parliament broke with the past. Had Elizabeth 
lived, peace would have been made with Spain on precisely 
the same advantageous terms. ‘The Navy was at first neg- 
lected, but the 1618 Commission, initiated by Buckingham, 
with John Coke as senior Commissioner, started the steady 
improvement which ended in the Navy of Pepys, who openly 
expressed his debt to Coke. Elizabethan colonising had been 
abortive, but James sponsored our first successful effort in 
Virginia, and by 1688 our American Empire was in being and 
our Indian Empire founded. The Stuart foreign policy has 
been attacked on the one hand for embarking on indefensible 
schemes, fathered by Buckingham, on the other hand as in- 
active, but in effect it reverted to the wary isolation of pre- 
Armada policy, keeping us out of the maelstrom of the Thirty 
Years War. Henry VIII’s major blunder of debasing the 
coinage had taught England the elementary strength of living 
onherown. By 1603, however, the Crown’s financial position 
was that of an impoverished widow unable to increase her 
inadequate income while her wealthy sons refuse to contribute 
unless she consents to the status of a poor relation. Parlia- 
ment, for all its loyal protestations, embarked on open con- 
stitutional blackmail after Charles, with real if tardy gracious- 
ness, had conceded the Petition of Right, and Felton more 
abruptly dismissed Buckingham. All should then have been 
smiles and forgiveness, but Parliament demanded more con- 
cessions and another English King learned the lesson of 
Danegeld. Charles’s personal rule was not a tyrant’s caprice 
but his only alternative to the extermination of hallowed and 
ancient prerogative. This period constituted the last decade 
of royal rule wherein the rich had to carry the financial 
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burden ; the Elizabethan Poor Law was really made to work. 
England was prosperous as never before, taxes being light, a4 
well as legally based on Common Law; the poor were pro. 
tected from exploitation. As Charles scorned to raise a royal 
army to enforce his will or to counter hostile propaganda 
defeat was inevitable. With Strafford’s abandonment by 
his sovereign the edifice crumbled and the fight began. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRY 


Cotswotp Country. A Survey of Limestone Country from 
the Dorset Coast to Lincolnshire. Illustrated by photographs, 
(7s. 6d.) THe CoLourED Counties. A Short Survey of the 
English Landscape and its Antiquities, by Charles Bradley 
Ford. With 92 illustrations reproduced in Colour Photo- 
graphs. (8s. 6d.) (Batsford.) Portrair or a VILLaas, by 
Francis Brett Young. Engravings on Wood by Joan Hassall 
(Heinemann ,8s. 6d). Messrs. Batsford are doing good service 
in the struggle to preserve the treasure of the British country. 
side. In the British Heritage Series they told the story of 


rural English architecture and in describing the Face of 


England they show us not only the buildings but the setting 
in which churches, manor houses and ancient cottages stand. 
Mr. Massingham travels along the belt of limestone, stretching 
from Dorset to Lincolnshire, which reaches its crown of 
beauty in the Cotswold country. Yet the Cotswolds are 
only beautiful because man has not betrayed Nature’s trust. 
The author proclaims the fundamental truth that as the soil 
and rocks of a district produce its own kinds of flowers, trees, 
animals, and human beings, so must its buildings be com- 
posed of natural material, if they are to fit in with the 
landscape. The cheap industrial slogan that we can build 
anything, anywhere, of brick, slate, concrete, asbestos or 
crinkled iron, is ruining the face of England. In ways like 
these we set out to gain—sixpence—and lose our own soul. 
The illustrations are beautiful and fully bear out Mr. 
Massingham’s thoughtful text. 

Mr. Bradley Ford edited some three years ago Charles 
Cox’s delightful History of the Parish Churches of England. 
The Coloured Counties gives a bird’s-eye view of their varying 
characteristics, but the illustrations hardly do the subject 
justice. Dufaycolour photographs are an interesting depar- 
ture, but so far they do not make up, in rather feeble colouring, 
for what they lose in light and shadow. 


Monk’s Norton, Mr. Brett Young’s village, is in Worcester- | 
shire. He tells us in a foreword that it only exists in his 
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own imagination. We are inclined to agree with him, for 
although the mise en scéne is splendidly rural, nothing is said 
of cottage folk beyond the fact that they exist and are 
theumatic. This hamlet of some thirty houses contains a 
nouveau-riche family, a feudally minded spinster, a town-bred 
antiquarian, two shell-shocked retired officers, an innkeeper, a 
prosperous farmer, a bankrupt miller, an overworked district 
nurse (who employs her ?), a disillusioned vicar ; also, quite 
maccountably, a saddler’s shop! All these people get on 
very ill together and they are indeed a curiously assorted 
crew, but they are not, as they stand, a village. 


OTHER NOTICES 


BAGHDAD SKETCHES. By Freya Stark (Murray, 12s. 6d.). It 
is lamentable that a book so good as this should have been spoilt by 
thoroughly bad production. Miss Stark illustrates her text with very fine 
photographs, but they lose more than half their value through stunt 
presentation, without margins or any regard for balance, with the block 
of text on the facing page. ‘This fashion will go the way of all stunts, but 
it is deplorable that such brilliant writing should be so badly served and 
such fine photographs so wastefully misused. The book itself could hardly 
be praised too highly. Baghdad is perhaps the most romantic city in the 
world, and Miss Stark does full justice to her subject. She has wisdom, 
humour, tolerance, a magnificent sense of character and a masterly ability 
to paint the crowded Eastern scene. The new and the old are skilfully 
blended, and, in its sphere, it is hard to imagine anything more delightful. 
The line-drawings are mediocre and the volume would probably have been 
more of a piece without them, but, happily, the text is so engaging that one 
is able to forget all defects—however glaring—and lose oneself in the 
vivid picture that Miss Stark knows so well how to draw. 


THE AYES HAVE IT. The Story of the Marriage Bill. By A. P. 
Herbert. (Methuen, 6s.) Mr. Herbert’s wit can give interest and sparkle 
to any subject he chooses to touch; he has, moreover, reason for pride 
and self-congratulation in his dramatic victory at Oxford University and 
his championship of the Marriage Bill. He makes out a good, as well as 
an entertaining, case for his Bill, and shows himself generous to supporters 
and opponents alike. Now and then we wonder whether he is as keen 
on strengthening the marriage tie as he—no doubt sincerely—thinks 
himself to be. For instance, in Chap. VII, there is a tinge of regret that 
it was not found expedient to include in the Bill a safeguarded method of 
divorcee by consent. He ignores the uncomfortable fact that, whenever 
4 wife seeks divorce, a mistaken public opinion brands her husband as 
unchivalrous unless he not only consents, but facilitates matters by putting 


himself in the wrong. If divorce could come by consent no husband could 
_ Withstand the request, however frivolous the real pretext might be, and 


safeguards would not help him. Reform of the law was necessary, but 
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divorce is a slippery slope, and the only path to successful marriage | less a¢ 
winds—it may be uphill—through effort and mutual tolerance. Igst ill 


NOAH. By R. H. Mottram. (Rich & Cowan. Biblical Biographicg } May! 
Series, 5s.) Our official information concerning Noah is contained in foy | “ EV. 
short chapters of Genesis, yet despite these limitations he has become | i”: 
to a greater extent than any other Old Testament character, a household TE 
figure to us all. The vagaries of our climate may possibly lead us to admire | 10s. 6 
a man so undaunted by rain, or it may be that, as islanders with a tradition | but fo 
of home-brewed alcohol, we have a fellow-feeling for one who was the firs, | His “ 
sailor, boat-builder and vintner. Five hundred years ago a miracle | well a 
play, which we still see acted with enjoyment, made Noah and his family— } Great 
especially his wife—real to us. He is part of our nursery equipment ; claq | Wind! 
in a mackintosh-like garment and an umbrella hat, he presides with unbroken | of mo 
calm over a comprehensive zoo, while a modern poet commends him for | Britisl 
having managed to keep the all-pervading water out of his wine. There | experi 
is therefore more material than appears at first sight to fill Mr. Mottram’ W 
delightful two hundred pages. He has obviously enjoyed writing them 
and they are full of careful research, human understanding and humour 
which never descends to irreverence. The legend of a flood, obviously } Jt refi 
local, yet fraught with lasting consequences, is common to every race | gid of 
and mythology. Mr. Mottram points out that the chronicler of Noah’s 


is mal 
flood indicates a tremendous step in human progress after the waters had } 
subsided. From having been a nomad shepherd, Noah became a | gp int 


““husbandman ” ; agriculture was born. The traces of this development 
are to be seen in this country to-day, in the difference between mezolithic | —— 
and neolithic flint tools. Every increase in prosperity brings a corresponding Dates 
increase in risks, so with care for the crops there was born the conception 
of a beneficent Creator who pledged Himself that “‘ while the earth remaineth 
seedtime and harvest . . . shall not cease.” Th 


HUMOUR AND HUMANITY. By Stephen Leacock (Thornton 
Butterworth, 2s. 6d.). LA VIE PARISIENNE. By Sacheverell Sitwell 
(Faber & Faber, 3s. 6d.). AS THE BEE SUCKS. Essays by E. V. Lwcas. 
Selected and illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). The 6 
publishers are to be congratulated on adding to the “‘ Home University 
Library ” Mr. Stephen Leacock’s admirable introduction to the study of 
humour. In his choice of a title the author seeks to show that the essence 
of humour is human kindness, and the chapter which develops this theme 
is of particular interest, though many will disagree with him. He examines 
the expression of humour, the humour of situation, the humour of character, 
humour and craftsmanship, etc., and reveals an astonishingly wide and rich 
appreciation of his subject. Needless to say, the book is entertaining from 
the first page to the last, and those who have hitherto only thought of Mr. 
Leacock in terms of Gertrude the Governess (is any one of his creations mor 
endearing than Gertrude ?) will find that he can be equally funny when he 
is serious, if he will forgive the paradox. 

Mr. Sitwell describes his brilliant little book as “ a tribute to Offenbach,” 
and his rendering in literary form of the scenes and atmosphere peculiar to 
Offenbach’s operas is, one feels, not over-praised by the use of the word 
‘magic ” on the dust-jacket. For in these hundred-odd pages there is 
the truly magic touch which will be remembered in All Summer In a Day, 
and those of Mr. Sitwell’s readers who were puzzled rather than entertained 
by such books as The Dance of the Quick and the Dead will welcome this 
little gem, which the publishers have sensibly issued at a reasonable price. mei 

Mr. Shepard’s illustrations are not particularly good, but they neverthe 
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add to the interest of the text, and we hope that this will not be the 
yst illustrated selection of this kind. The subjects of the essays range from 
May-Day Lilies to Charles Lamb and the Measles, and the charm of 
“BV.L.” loses nothing with the passage of years. Delightful as the book 
is, 7s. 6d. seems an unduly high price, though it is well printed and produced. 


THE SKY’S THEIR HIGHWAY. By Kenneth Williamson. (Putnam, 
10s, 6d.) A first book, but the author has a gift, not only for ornithology 
but for making his bird characters live, and we shall hear of him again. 
His “Selborne” included a bleach works and a town sewage farm as 
well as moor and manor, and we follow the domestic lives of Oxeye, the 
Great Tit, and Philomel, the Thrush, while Picca, the Magpie, and 
Windhover, the Kestrel, make inroads on the Rooks and other denizens 
of moor and manor. The chapter describing ‘‘ Lapwringing ” under the 
British Bird Marking Scheme will encourage others to join in this fascinating 
experimental work. Good as the book is, it would gain by compression. 


WHO’S WHO, 1938. (A. & C. Black, 60s.) The indispensable Annual 
Biographical dictionary is available once more. Some 40,000 biographies 
occupying with obituary explanatory notes and advertisements 3,832 pages. 
It reflects much credit on the publishers that they still contrive, with the 
aid of “India” paper, to get all into one volume, which, though bulky, 
is manageable. How much longer this will be found possible is a matter 
of conjecture ; compared with 1914 there are over 1,400 additional pages— 
an interesting arithmetical problem. 
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SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY 


Whether you are a ‘serious’ reader, or only an occasional 
borrower, W. H. Smith & Son’s Subscription Library has a 
service for you. First comes the “ Preferential ’’ Service, £2 a 
year, which entitles subscribers to borrow the latest books 
quickly, books being bought in speciallyif necessary. The ClassA 
Service gives you a year’s borrowing from any of the books on 
the library shelves for £1, while the cheapest service, Class B, 
at 10s. a year, includes all but the newest books in circulation. 


A facility provided for regular customers allows for the payment of six- 
monthly subscriptions by weekly instalments. Please ask for leaflet. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, Lrp. 
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PYRENEAN FESTIVALS. Calendar Customs, Music and Magic 
Drama and Dance. By Violet Alford. (Chatto and Windus, 16s.) 


PRACTICE AND FINANCE OF FOREIGN TRADE. By W. w. 
Syrett. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 


A HISTORY OF POSTER ADVERTISING. By Cyril Sheldon | 


(Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d.) 


SWALLOW OF THE SEA. Pages from a Yacht’s Log. By Dorothy 
Una Ratcliffe. (Country Life, 10s. 6d.) 


DOVER-NURNBERG RETURN. By John Baker White. (Burrup, 
Mathieson, 5s.) 


HALF AN EYE: SEA STORIES. By James Hanley. (John 
Lane, 8s. 6d.) 


EUROPEAN BEGINNINGS IN WEST AFRICA, 1454-1578. By 
J. W. Blake. (Longmans, 10s. 6d.) 


THE HORSEMAN’S WEEK-END BOOK. By Gordon Winter. 
(Seeley Service, 8s. 6d.) 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Edward 
Jenks, D.C.L. 5th Edition. (Murray, 9s.) 


WHERE SELDOM A GUN IS HEARD. By Sir Anthony Jenkinson. 
(Barker, 8s. 6d.) 


LYCANTHROPE. The Mystery of Sir William Wolf. By Eden 
Phillpotts. (Butterworth, 7s. 6d.) 


AGRICULTURE. A Long Term Policy. By John Baugh. (Hutchin. 
son, 2s. 6d.) 


TWO’S COMPANY. By Raoul. (Stockwell, 3s.) 


MARSHAL NEY. A Play in Five Acts. By J. C. Masterman. 
(Cobden-Sanderson, 5s.) 


HAD YOU LIVED IN LONDON THEN. By C. Whitaker-Wilson. 
(Methuen, 5s.) 


WORLD NATURAL HISTORY. By E. C. Boulenger. (Batsford, 
7s. 6d.) 


WHEN I WAS AT COURT. By Lord Ormathwaite, G.C.V.0., 
Master of the Ceremonies to King Edward VII and King George V. With 
sixteen illustrations. (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 


FROM ONE CENTURY TO ANOTHER. The Reminiscences of 
Elizabeth S. Haldane. With 28 illustrations. (Alexander Maclehose, 
12s. 6d.) 


